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By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Capital frequently 
has shown more excitement over news that the 
Senators have won a baseball game than it did 
over the downfall of Mussolini. 

The news brought satisfaction, of course, but 


no element of surprise. It had been discounted 
long in advance; for several weeks the question 
of Mussolini’s exit has not been “if” but “when.” 
And in informed circles here, for weeks before 
the dramatic announcement came over the air 
waves last Sunday, talk and speculation already 
were concerned with the political and military 
aftermaths. 


Politically there are two problems. 1. What 
is the reaction of the people of Italy? 2. What 


external pressures will be exerted to bend the 
people of Italy towards some course other than 
one of their own choice? 

Because of the first question, there has 
been a more intense interést in Washington 
in reports of popular-uprisings emanating 
from Turin, Milan’ and Bologna than in 
news of the official acts of Badoglio and 
Victor Emmanuel coming from Rome. From 
the latter pair the U.S. Government wants 
to know only one thing—how much longer 
will they order the Italian Army to resist 
our invasion? From the Italian people we 
want to know another thing—how much 
longer will they permit the pair to issue 
such orders? 

The latter question therefore lends a double 
interest here to the news from Turin of a 
proclamation to the Italian workers signed 
jointly by five liberal and radical groups which 
still use the names of political parties of pre- 
fascist days. These are the Socialist Party, the 
Christian Democratic Party, the National Party, 
the Liberal Reconstruction Party and the Com- 
munist Party. 

The proclamation, as printed in La Stampa 
Sera of Turin, according to Daniel T. Brigham, 
New York Times correspondent in Berne, cele- 
brates the end of “the painful nightmare that 
has dominated our political life for the past 
20 years,” blames the fascist regime for “drag- 
ging the nation into a war it did not want—a 
war violently forced on us which has today left 
us in a tragic situation,” and closes with the 
curious paragraph: 

“Those men who are responsible for the grave 
damage inflicted 
on the nation will 
be inexorably 
punished.” 

The paragraph 
beg's the question: 
How far does that 
promise go? 
Whom does it in- 
clude, besides 
Mussolini? Does 
it extend to the 
King, to Badoglio 
and to others of 





the King’s entourage? 
But the proclamation itself raises even more 


interesting questions. That its phrases speak 
the sentiments of the Italian people appears 
self-evident. But do its signers represent the 
political will of the Italian people? And that 


is the critical question in official circles in 
Washington. 

Some things are known. At the time of 
Mussolini’s march on Rome almost 21 years 


ago, the political party with the largest numer- 
ical following was the Socialist Party. It had 
the largest number of representatives in the 
House of Deputies. But that was a generation 
ago. 

Periodic reports reaching this country from 
the Italian underground give ample evidence 
that the Italian Socialist Party still lives and 
has strength. But how much strength? 

The same questions apply to the other groups 
claiming to speak in the name of political 
parties, concerning which the Italian people 
have had no opportunity to express their senti- 
ments for 20 years. What is the sentiment of 
the Italian people concerning them today? What 
is their attitude, for instance, towards the 
Italian Communist Party? Is there any such 
thing as an Italian Communist Party? And, 
if so, what role are they prepared to play in 
what seems, from the surface appearance of 


the proclamation, to be a democratic coalition? 


{In New York, this week, Vanni Montana, 
secretary of the Italian Socialist Federation, 
stated that a message he received “om Italy 
from underground forces informs k that: 

Reports of “united fronts” in aly are 
untrue. : 
Reports about anti-fascists pari :pating 


in agreements with monarchists are untrue. 

Parleys for unity have been conducted by 
the Italian Socialist Party and the Partito 
d’Azione, but they have been slowed up 
because of arrests. 

Mr. Montana indicated that competent agen- 
cies of the American government were acquainted 
with the communication. Mr. Montana also re- 
vealed that leaders of the Italian labor under- 
ground had formally requested our State De- 
partment to allow representatives of democratic 
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Italian labor to take = over fascist _ unions in 
occupied Italian terri te.] 
There are some in this country who are im- 


patient with such questions. From these 
ters comes most of the criticisms of State De- 
partment policy, most of the insinuations that 
the State Department is following some sinister 
pro-fascist policy of its own—ignoring the well- 
known fact that Franklin D. Roosevelt is his 
own foreign minister and that the State Depart- 
ment is no more than his errand boy. 

For a recent vivid example of these insinua- 
tions there the page one headline in last 
Monday’s PM: “Mussolini Booted Out But Watch 
Out for Deal With Badoglio.” And the headline 
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tered Italy The New York Times headlined: 
“Fascist Rule Ended.” 

Nothing could be farther from. the 
truth, for Fascism is a network of ideas 
and interests. It cannot be destroyed over- 
night. It can only be uprooted with great 
effort, and over a long period. 

What appeared to have happened in Italy 
was this: Mussolini resigned under pressure 
as it became painfully obvious that his regime 
was bankrupt. The invasion of Sicily plus the 
massive air raid by American forces on Rome 
finally convinced the real rulers of Italy— 
the tawdry House of Savoy, the landowning 
aristocracy, the Church, the big business and 
commercial interests and the vast government 
bureaucracy—that he was a liability. While 
Mussolini was busily glueing together the 
papier-maché Italian “empire,” however, these 
same elements were solidly behind him, and 
had been willing to do anything for the 
Italian workers, peasants and free intellec- 
tuals except to stop sucking their life’s blood. 

Badoglio’s assignment was, obviously, to 
prepare the way for as inexpensive a peace 
as could be obtained. By announcing that the 
war would continue he was giving the Ger- 
mans time to withdraw their legions from the 
peninsula—or to reinforce them heavily on 
interior lines. At the same time, he assembled 
a “peace” Cabinet, presumably to be used as 
an instrument for obtaining lenient terms. 


* 


The events in Italy faced the United Na- 
tions with the possibility of a grave crisis. 
The people of the world waited expectantly 
to see how their governments would deal with 
the rabble that has for more than two decades 
slowly choked the breath of life out of the 
Italian people. Would the Casablanca Decla- 
ration of “unconditional surrender” be ap- 
plied? Or would there be opportunistic ap- 
peasement in the supposed interests of ad- 
ministrative law and order? 

What the interested governments decide to 
do about Italy will, it is clear, be regarded by 
the world as the pattern for dealing with the 
homicidal criminals who rule Germany—not 
only the Nazi Party but also the Army of- 
fficers, who have been willing collaborators of 


the Nazis, 
dustrialists. 
If in Italy large sections of the admin- 
istrative bureaucracy are retained, if in 
Italy there is little or no housecleaning by 
an occupying force which impresses on all 
that the Fascist system has been thor- 
oughly conquered, then we may be sure 
that the people of the United Nations will 


the big landowners, and the in- 


The Neat Step — Housecleaning of Fascists 


Siren second day after Marshal Pietro Ba- 
doglio took over the premiership of bat- 


tims of such a wave of frustrated feel- 
ings as seriously to endanger the further 
prosecution of the war. So it is evident 
that in dealing with a. disintegrating 
Fascist regime in Italy the United Na- 
tions face their greatest battle. The easy 
and cheap victory of opportunism will 
have:to be passed by for complete victory, 
not only as an example to other gangster 





For 20 Years They Were Friends... . 
but 


aroused and 
ples of the United Nations. 


expect to see the Nazis and the Japanese 

feudal lords subjected to no worse. 

What should be done with the Fascist func- 
tionaries? All, including Mussolini, should be 
stripped of property and privileges and placed 
on trial charged with capital crimes. 

But if all that the Italian ruling class has 
to do in order to win a reprieve and to be- 
come the “collaboratgrs of democracy” to 
install a general (an@ one with the blood of 
Ethiopia on his hangs) and a Cabinet of 
trained tabby cats, then it will be clear that 
once the jig is up ig Germany all that the 
Army, bureaucracy agd industrialists need do 
is follow the same p#@cedure and escape with 
“honorable” terms of* capitulation. 

At the bare prospect of such leniency 
after the grim sacrifices that have been 
exacted of them by this war, the peoples 
of the United Nations will become the vic- 


is 


the 
peo- 


inspiration to 
angry 


as 
now 


an 
thoroughly 


nations 


The verve with which the Italian people 
reacted to the departure of Mussolini could 
not be concealed by the Badoglio government. 
Demonstrations of joy and of violence against 
hated symbols and monuments immediately 
broke out all over Italy. The free creative 
impulses of the Italian people, for two decades 
choked off by the Fascist satraps, overflowed 
their long restricted channels, and gave 
promise of what may be expected once they 
get arms into their hands. 

The Italian people, indirectly through the 
Italian soldier, have been much maligned in 
the provincial Anglo-American press. The 
Italian soldier has been a poor fighter in this 
as he was in the last one. But the his- 
carefully sifting the evi- 


war, 
torian of the future, 


dence, may come to the conclusion that the 
Italian people have really made better soldiers 
than the Germans. They could be beaten down 
and enslaved by a hated regime, but they 
could not be made to fight for it. 

The Italian soldiers who have refused 
to fight against the Greek, British and 
American troops, or who have fought 
half-heartedly, have really been on the 
side of parliamentary democracy in their 
hearts. The Fascist bombast about being 
the inheritors of the “Roman Empire” 
has obscured from all except close stu- 
dents the fact that republican principles 
are deeply rooted in the Italian Peninsula. 
Whenever the idea of empire has dom- 
inated, as in the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, the world has been con- 
fronted with a period of Italian decadence. 
But whenever republican ideas have been 
dominant, as in the seven centuries pre- 
ceding the Christian era, as in the Renais- 
sance, and as in the nineteenth century, 
then Italy has been in the forefront of 
world progress. 

Far from being a stigma, it has been an 
admirable quality of the Italian soldier that 
he has doggedly declined to fight for the 
regime of Benito the Fat. The Italian soldier, 
like the Roman soldier, was never any good 
except under the republican banner. Neither 
under emperor, king, prince nor potentate has 
the Italian ever made a good soldier. But, 
like the Italian worker and peasant, he has 
played a stellar role in sabotaging fascism. 

Those who propound the thesis that 
there is something inherently unreliable in 
Italians as soldiers would do well to take 
note that some of the most distinguished 
members of the American armed forces, 
thrice-decorated for outstanding behavior 
under fire, have been of Italian birth or 
lineage. 

A task facing liberals of the United Na- 
tions, then, is the placing of the real facts 
about the Italian people before their constit- 
uents so as to offset the slanders purveyed by 
our many Peglers, who in temperament and 
in parts of their ideology are identical with 
the Fascist overlords. There is good stuff 
in the Italian people. A British-American force 
. occupation would do well to bring it to the 
ore, 
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FDR, Wallace Raise New Deal Banner, 
But Business Entrenches Self in Agencies 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The President’s return to his “fireside” chats last Wednesday evening with the announcement 
that he was turning his attention to the misconduct of the war on the home front, and the Vice-President’s clarion call to battle 
for a world at peace in an economy of plenty did not get as much newspaper space in Washington this week as the downfall of 
Mussolini, but they had a much profounder effect. 


Henry Wallace got the worse “break” 


lini picked for his exit, 
By Wednesday some of the edge was off The 
Bum’s rush, and the President’s speech got a 
better press. 

Of the three 
crowded week, 
official Washington accepted The Bum’ 
with sangfroid and got really excited 
Wallace and Roosevelt. 

Hank and Frank, fighting shoulder-to-shoulder 
again, seemed like a revival of the early New 


noteworthy events in a news- 
it was interesting to note that 
demise 
about 


Deal days when America’s Common Man was 
their first concern. 
Of more immediate concern to Washington 


was the indication that the President finally is 
awake to the profundity of the people’s embit- 
terment against the war profiteers and the lat- 
te:’s sabotage of the home front—the produc- 
tion strikes of the meat packers, the dairy trust, 
the grain speculators, the war fraud Benedict 
Arnolds and the other Big Business elements 
who have demanded the biggest profits in his- 
tory as their price for shouldering a gun on the 
home front. 

But while evidence that the President is at 
last aware of this heartening to Washing- 
ton’s liberal and labor circles, there is no great 
tendency to easy optimism. The war profiteers 
have made such deep inroads in the Administra- 
tion, feeling here is that getting them out would 
require little short of another “Roosevelt Revo- 
lution.” And whether the President is prepared 
to go such lengths while the war is on remains 
very much in question. 

As an evidence of the cross-purpose at 
work between the President’s declaration 
and the actions of his Administrative lieu- 
tenants, there is the canvass under way this 
week by OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown 

obtain from Big Business circles 100 
for OPA’s pricing di- 


1S 


to 

“volunteer advisers” 

visions. 

They are being sought, it was stated by 
Brown, in order to effect a reconciliation 
with business and industry. Some of the 
Big Business executives, it was said, would 
direct pricing policies on a full-time basis, 
with the others in a consulting capacity on 
a $l-a-year basis. 

These 100 business executives 
sought to replace an equal number of OPA 
who are being foreed out under the Con 
sional edict that only men with experience in the 
industry can hold OPA jobs. 

The replacements from business and 
presumably, would lower the prices of 
their companies have to sell and would roll back 
their companies’ profits. 

At that, OPA reports difficulty finding re- 


were being 
men 


gres- 


industry, 
the things 


as he was making his historic speech in Detroit last Sunday, the day that Musso- 
with the result that the Vice-Presi-dent’s speech was practically buried | in the press the next day. 








placements from industry for the men it has to 
let go because Big Business doesn’t like OPA’s 
present price ceilings and price policies. The 
price being demanded by Big Business for co- 
cperation is a raising of price ceilings. 


The Vice-President’s speech in Detroit last 
Sunday is regarded as having the greater long- 


range importance . Liberals here regard his call 
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Primary Lesson for Primary Day 


Ss bbe Communists are right about one thing. 
yy their State Executive Committee on May 
ican Labor Party primary fight can no longer be considered any Left-Right 
in the funnies, * 
American Labor will do on August 10th is to defend their organization against 
an attack by an outside enemy. 

What the Communists are doing is intelligible enough. 
their purposes and their strategy 
In various countries the Communist parties have 


fight.” As they say 


with their nature, 
Comintern is “dissolved.” 
gone 





at thought of all those luscious votes. 
This is not a Left-Right fight, 


implies that they 
ican workers. 
of Leftist? 


are 








lows are using every device they know 


tion. The Communists have adopted new 
dered the main body of their followers to 
definite purpose of taking it over. 
financed it. 


use it for their own reactionary purposes. 
at conquest. 
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simple. All that is required is that the 
preferences. 
On that day, August 10th, every 
other call on his time and energy. 
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through the motion of dissolving—only 
under the protective coloration of some swell-sounding 


And would it not be more than pleasant to carry some of the 400,000 ALP 


do the same thing here? And would not the name, 
pose admirably? 
voters along with them through the 


agreeable metamorphosis? <A 
muster a meager 50,000 to keep its franchise on the state ballot fairly drools and dribbles 


moreover, because the Communists 
shred of right to be called leftists or liberals or progressives—or use any other title which 
in favor of a better life for 
Who can occupy the same political pillow as Hague and still claim the title 
At a time when American Labor is moving into the political field te defend all 
those basic rights for which this war is being. fought, 
to turn its course and hamstring its efforts. 
Communists are this country’s outstanding reactionaries. 

The contest which reaches its climax at New 
merely a continuation ef what happened last year or the year before. 
tactics. 
register 
These people did not start the 
They have nothing to do with its purposes or ideals. 


ists to represent them in the political field. Now—when trade union political action is be- 
to 


coming vital—they come in from the outside to take it over, 
This is an 


There are 180,000 voters registered under the ALP symbol. 
have caused some 20,000 Sudeten colonists to inscribe their names along with them. 
On August 10th these thousands—with every stooge, 
they can muster—will be on hand to carry out their orders. 
party members turn out and register their 
The lists of regular candidates will be sent to every registered voter. 
ALP member has one duty that transeends every 
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for a “common man’s peace in a common man’s 
world” as the authentic voice of the New Deal. 
The speech moved liberals here to enthusiasm. 
The Vice-President’s speech was full of ring- 
ing phrases which are sure to be heard again 
and again. Among them were such as: 
“We know that a ganging-up by a group of 
(Continued on Page Seven) 





In the statement adopted by 
21st they assert that “the Amer- 


‘keerect!” What the members of the 
That is an entirely different kettle of fish. 
It is all in line 
of the moment. The 
reappear a moment later 
liberal title. Why not 
serve their pur- 


to 
American Labor Party, 


party which cannot 


have forfeited the last 


American people or, especially, Amer- 


these mean and devious little fel- 
The 


York ballot boxes on August 10th is not 
This is a new situa- 
They or- 


the 


not 


The facts are all well known. 
in the American Labor Party with 
ALP. They have 
It was built by trade union- 
to take it away from Labor 
attack, a raid, an attempt 





The 


Communists 


innocent and fellow-traveler 
To defeat them is very 
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Communists Seek to 
Use CIO Community 
Councils toWreckALP 





De TT i 





An invitation by Sidney Hillman, chairman of 
CIO Political Action Committee, to the Amer- 
ican Labor Party to join with the national CIO 
for political activity, was being exploited this 
week by the Communist faction attempting to 
capture the American Labor Party. 

Following a conference with right- wing CIO 
leaders, Hillman declared that the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers would return to the ALP if 
the “trade union were widened,” and the 
party “freed of all isms from the right and 
left.” 

Local 


base 


ALP leaders, in private conversation 
were quick to point out that when the Amalga- 
mated was affiliated with the ALP, the party 
was composed principally of three unions, the 
ILGWU, the Millinery Workers and the Amal 


gamated. Today, the trade union division of the 
ALP has affiliated to it the Auto Workers Union, 
the Marine and Shipyard Workers, the Textile 


Workers, the United Wholesale 
other important unions. 
Although CIO chief Hillman’s plans call for 
neutrality in the primaries now, and other mem- 
National CIO Polit Action Com- 


and Retail and 


bers of the ical 


























mittee (R. J. Thomas, Sherman Dalrymple, 
David McDonald) are anti-Communist, the “left- 
wing” ALP group is enlisting the support in 
New York City of the local CIO Community 
Councils in their efforts to destroy the American 
Labor Party. 

This move was made clear on Wednesday 
night, when the Communist-line leadership of 
the local New York Ne wspaper Guild defeated 
a resolution that would bar any funds collected 
for political purposes from use in the Labor 
Party fight 4 

Local CIO Community Councils have been 
organized on a neighborhood basis by the New 
Y City CIO Council to “support win-the-war” 
candidates. Although the major CIO unions in 
New York—the auto, textile, shipyard, and even 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers—are not 
affiliated to the local CIO Council, the latter 
group insists it speaks in the name of the CIQ. 
The leadership of the City CIO council—Curran 
of the seamen, Quill of transport, and Saul Mills 
of the Newspaper Guild—has consistently fol- 
lowed the Communist | part y line. : 

Under neutral CIO Community 
( ncils, th engaged in raising funds in 
CIO unions the ALP. At the News- 
paper Guild meeting it was pointed out that the 
only primary fig n New Yor! sted in the 
Labor Pat whe the Com have en- 
rolled en masse i jer wreck the party and 
head off possibiliti jependent oo 
action. Yet the lead hip of the local Guild, 
asking for ccntribu f political activity, 
stated they w er any party primary to 
elect “wir ” candidates. The Newspaper 
Guild motion was passed at a membership meet- 
ing with only 160 persons in attendance, al- 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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An AMGOT 


Blueprint for 


Army's Civil Affairs 
Section Prepares 
Staff of Experts 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Allied nations 
already have prepared an AMGOT set-up for 
Germany, The New Leader learned this week. 
A complete and ambitious blueprint for the 
occupation of a conquered Germany has been 
drawn up by the United States Army’s Civil 
Affairs Section in London. 

This AMGOT system, first inaugurated in Sic- 
ily, is the pattern for Allied policy. It is based 
on the distinction between occupied and liber- 
ated territories. All occupied territories will be 
under Army rule. Liberated territories come 
Ufhder State Dept.-Downing St. purview. Thus, 
while Allied troops will police Germany after 
defeat, Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, etc. 
will be considered liberated territories, under 
the rule of the governments-in-exile in London. 

Little known to the general public, the 
Civil Affairs Section has developed a de- 
tailéd plan covering the multitudinous prob- 
lems involved in bringing Nazi-ridden Ger- 
many back to something approximating 
normalcy. The central focus of this plan is 
Berlin; this section is to be headed by 
Colonel Arthur B. Wade of Syracuse. The 
legal division is headed by a former New 
York lawyer, Colonel A. C. B. McNevin. 
On the day the Allies march into Berlin the 

first task of the Civil Affairs sectidn will be to 
plaster the city with proclamations letting the 
population know its new status and telling them 
specifically in their own language what they can 
afid cannot do. Signs will be printed in advance 
avid carried in by the occupying forces. In fact, 
similar proclamations for the use everywhere in 
o¢cupied Europe have already been put “on ice.” 

The next step will be to announce a series 
of ordinances and penalties for violations. Mean- 
while the experts on public health, finance, law, 

cation, and transportation will plunge into 

the task of bringing order out of whatever 
chaos may exist. 

The question of education is regarded as 
likely to be particularly vexing, because of the 
stope and intensity of Nazi propaganda meth- 
ods in schools and out. Colonel Wade favors 
the addition of a psychological division in the 
administration to cope with the strains and 
maladjustments sure to arise. It is felt, how- 
ever, that a great many Germans, especially 
those over fifty years of age, will welcome the 
chance to get back to pre-Hitler days and that 
many others will be easy to handle because 
they are accustomed to doing what they are 
téld to do. From these groups the Army’s 
civil administration will be augmented with the 
aitn of establishing an independent civil police 
as soon as possible. 

But the problem will not be so easily 
solved. The whole question of Allied co- 
operation is involved in the setting up of 
permanent post-war governments in enemy 
and enemy occupied lands. Only England 
‘and the U. S. are involved in AMGOT in 
Italy; Russia is not included at all. But in 
the case of Italy there was at least the 
excuse that no Russian troops were in- 
volved in the war in that area, and that 
Russia was nowhere contiguous with Italy. 
With regard to Germany the situation is 

vastly different. Stalin clearly intends having 
a. voice in the regime that succeeds Hitler. 
There has already been formed in Moscow an 
“Anti-Nazi National Committee,” controlled by 
vetefan German Communists now in Russia. 
When the actual occupation of Germany takes 
place, there will undoubtedly be a conflict be- 
tween Anglo-American policy and. that of Rus- 
sia. While British and American Civil Affairs 
Sections concentrate on careful planning for 
“occupied” Germany, Russian and German Com- 
munists are carefully jockeying into a favorable 
position for control of “liberated” Germany. 
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for Germany — U. S. Has 


Day After Invasion 


Two speeches that reaffirmed liberalism. 





A 








Wallace's last Sunday in Detroit, 


Henderson's recently in New York. 





Expose Alabama Plane Scandal, 
Truman Committee May Act 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama.—A new “Truman scandal’’ looms here in the investi- 
gation of the charges of gross incompetence and mismanagement at the giant Bech- 
tel-McCone-Parsons bomber modifications plant here. Investigators for the Senate 
Committee Investigating the National Defense Program (Truman Committee) have 
been quietly at work here, it is reported, and their findings may soon be made public. 
Meanwhile a civil complaint charging $1,000,000 fraud was filed against the com- 





Labor Sees Hope in 
Naming of Bowles 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Labor and liberal 
forces seem to have won a minor victory in the 
appointment of Chester Bowles as assistant 
director of, OPA, the post lately vacated by 
big business’ darling, Lou Maxon. Though, like 
his predecessor, Bowles is an advertising execu- 
tive, he is a New Dealer of long and firm stand- 
ing and shows no intentions of reorganizing 
OPA along lines more acceptable to business. 

One story as to how Bowles was selected runs 
as follows. While Maxon was around doing his 
chores, labor turned the heat on him and made 
things uncomfortable at OPA. Finally Maxon 
was blazed out, and when it came time to choose 
his successor, harrassed Prentiss Brown sub- 
mitted a short list of suggested candidates for 
the job to Donald Montgomery, consumer coun- 
sel to the United Auto Workers of America. 
Without hesitation, so goes the report, Mont- 
gomery chose Chester Bowles. : 

Press reaction to. Bowles’ appointment was 
strikingly cautious. Most of the papers which 
have followed the established line of the big 
advertisers have refrained from denouncing the 
new deputy director. They are content to re- 
affirm heatedly their faith in Lou Maxon. Their 
caution indicates that they "wish to see how 
Bowles behaves in his latest office before in- 
dulging in a attack that might antagonize him 
from the start. 

Chester Bowles is stepping into one of the 
most difficult posts in Washington. Perhaps no 
agency in Washington has had.as tumultuous 
and unpopular a career as OPA. Internal dis- 
sension and personnel upheavals make admin- 
istrative life in that agency exciting and un- 
certain. Leon Henderson, the first director of 
OPA, acted with firmness and directness only 
to discover that if you do your job competently 
in Washington you don’t hold it long. Prentiss 
3rown suceeded Henderson and it soon became 
obvious that if you played ball with business, 
you couldn’t keep prices down. 

Labor has been smoldering with anger and 
resentment at the failure of the Administra- 
tion to hold the price line, while the Little Steel 
formula and labor’s no-strike pledge are rigidly 
enforced. There are signs that labor does not 
intend to remain docile in the face of continuous 
cuts in its real wages through rising prices. 
What Chester Bowles does in his new job will 
strongly affect labor’s future policies. 


pany by a private citizen, in the name of 
the United States. The complaint, filed in 
Federal Court specifically accused the Alabama 
plane plant of using Federal funds to overpay 
for materiais and to hoard labor. It charged 
that “the company” was grossly negligent in 
the expenditure of funds for the construction 
and operation of said plant with intent to 
defraud the United States.” It declared further 
that the plant hired many more men than were 
reasonably necessary and paid employees for 
time they did not work. 

The complaint and the announced Truman in- 
vestigation came after several months of ru- 
mors regarding the low production rate at 
the Bechtel-McCone-Parsons plant, a rate said 
to be one-sixth of scheduled production. 

This “scandal” follows. hard on the heels of 
the Truman Committee’s expose of the sale of 
defective engines to the Government by Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. and the failure of Curtiss- 
Wright to build one of the Helldiver bombers 
on which the Navy spent $27,000,000. 

But these stories rarely receive the press they 
deserve—after all, is not labor to blame for 
everything? 


SU UNNNAUUIANIMIHIML Phony Advt. SO 


Fred Allen, Eddie Can- 
tor, and Duffy’s Tavern 
may have tickled your 
funnybone — but as for 
that Sal Hepatica “Smile 
of Beauty ... and Health” 
stuff, well, don’t believe 
it. 

Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, makers of the Sal 
Hepatica laxative prep- 
aration, have just gotten 
a careful going-over by the Federal Trade 
Commission, The conclusion charged that 
the statements and representations made 
“are misleading and deceptive, and consti- 
tute false advertising.” 

“In truth and in fact,” the FTC report 
states, “Sal Hepatica will not correct sys- 
tematic acidity .. . constitute an effective 
treatment or cure of a cold... treat or 
cure rheumatism, arthritis, and neuritis 
... is not effective for unnatural fatigue 
. .. headaches . . . indigestion . . .” ete., 
etc. 

The next time you laugh at the come- 
dian’s gag, remember that if you have to 
listen to the commercial, you don’t have 
to believe it 
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The NMU Parley —an Anti-Labor Line 


By JOHN HAWK 
Secretary-Treasurer, Atlantic and Gulf District, 

Seafarers’ International Union (SIU) 

Two weeks ago the National Maritime 
Union held its annual convention in New York 
City. For six days hand-picked delegates duti- 
fully applauded as a seemingly endless parade 
of speakers discussed everything but the real 
problems which face the seamen today. This 
convention served only to further expose the 
criminal betrayal of maritime labor by Cur- 
ran & Company, and to reveal the Communist 
trade union line for what it is—a pure sell-out. 

At a time when the shipowners control the 
government’s maritime apperatus and use their 
new authority to slash at union security and 
conditions, at a time when union seamen are 
dying by the hundreds at sea only to have the 
shipowners sit safely at home and pile up 
profits and plan for the scab hall after their 
war has been won by the workers, the Stalinist 
leaders of the NMU spend six whole days beat- 
ing their drums without uttering a single word 
of militant unionism. 

The platform at the convention was prac- 
tically monopolized by such anti-union charac- 
ters as Captain Edward Macauley who lectured 
the seamen for their failure to hop, skip and 
jump every time a labor hating mate or brass 
hat barked at them. And each time the mer 
were insulted in this manner, the Stalinist lead 
ership would jump up and endorse th 
and call for “remedial steps.” 

For it was obvious that the NMU leader- 
ship was not interested in conditions for 
the men—they were interested only in im- 
posing their own fink line and collecting 
dues for the Stalinist apparatus. All the 
convention talk about the check-off system 
was not because the leadership was con- 
cerned about giving union security to the 
seamen, but because the bankruptcy of the 


NMU is becoming clear to an increasing 
number of its members. Finding it difficult 
to collect dues without giving the men rep- 
resentation, without settling their beefs and 
fighting for conditions, Curran hopes to 
keep them in line with the check-off. He 
hopes to keep the union together by a deal 
with the shipowners rather than by fight- 
ing them. 

Echoing the slander about discipline aboard 
the ships, Curran declared that those guilty of 
“misconduct” should not only be expelled from 
the union but have their certificates suspended 
and be brought before the Coast Guard for 
discipline. 

Should such a program be shoved through, 
no militant union man would be able to go 
co sea. The mere questioning of the Commu- 
tactics would be sufficient for the 
NMU leaders to “finger’’ a man.. This would 
conceivably affect the SIU and SUP as well 
unions. For with the 
NMU in the role of stool-pigeon, the security 
of any individual union man would be endan- 
gered for alleged “misconduct.” If any govern- 
ment board accepts the NMU_ recommenda- 
tions, they would be in a position to sap the 
strength of the AFL seamen’s unions through 


nist sell-out 


as the licensed officers’ 


individual suspension of certificates. 





Fortunately the Com ts are not suffi 

ntly strong to shove a program dow) 
tl ean s throats gut they are a resource 
f 1 t] 


enemy of the working class, and the y wil 
t become discouraged easily. In fact. one of 
principal demands of the convention was for 
industry-wide labor, management and gov 

nment set-up im the merchant marine.” ih 
other words, they hope to continue to act as 
the shipotvners’ finger men after the war as 
well as during it. They don’t even envision 9 
struggle against the shipowners once the Axi 


has been defeated, 





On the very final day of the Convention 
the NMU leaders did present a list of post 
war “demands.” Even the hardened Stalinists 
seemed embarrassed over the rankness of their 
sell-out program,and decided to give lip-service 
to wages and conditions. 

The NMU demanded that the seamen receive, 
at some future date, the following benefits: 

1. The 40-hour week. This revolutionary de- 
mand is already a part of the SIU program. ,It 
was adopted by the SIU Agents Conference 
held month before last. The NMU now attempts 
to get on the bandwagon before it is too late. 

2. Pensions for wounded and disabled seamen. 
This demand is pure fraud, and the records 
will prove it. This spring when the SIU was 
fighting for pensions, the Maritime War Emer- 
gency Board presented its 2nd war risk insur- 
ance policy which actually decreased the bene- 
fits payable under its 1st policy. The NMU, 
contrary to what it is now preaching regard- 
ing life pensions, introduced to the Maritime 
War Emergency Board for adoption a policy 
which was nothing more than a compensation 
act calling for a ceiling of $10,000 for total 
disability or loss of life. It was Matthew 
Dushane, SIU Washington Representative, who 
demanded at this same meeting that Congress 
be asked to pass legislation which would pen- 
sion disabled seamen for life and increase the 
death benefits. 

When the NMU now belatedly raises SIt 
demands as its own, it reveals its double 
bookkeeping. 


lit has a phoney militant line which it 


passes t to the membership when things 

get too h but in its back-door dealings 

in Washing it sells the men down the 

river. 

3. $250 month: war risk bonus. Their 
chickens have come me to roost. $250 bonus 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Carlo Sforza 
Former Italian Foreign Minister 


HE shameful end of Mussolini proves the 
* moral and mental misery of the demagogic 
charlatans who have been so naively admired 
by all the reactionary castes of America and 
Europe, in spite of our warning—of us who 
knew those fellows. 

The end of Hitler will not be more brilliant. 
The men who shout, as Mussolini and Hitler did 
always shout, are cowards. 

But what matters now is Badoglio. I have 
known him twenty-five years. Heismuchstronger 
than all the French Daladiers and Lebruns; 
much more intelligent than Hindenburg; much 
more honest than Petain. I am afraid that 
his fate will not be different from theirs, if 
he hopes to be able to compromise at the same 
time with the Allies and with Hitler. 

Italy’s honor, Italy’s future, Italy’s national 
integrity can be saved. But through the only 
hope of salvation open to Italy: war on Ger- 
many for the final victory against Nazism. 


By G. A. Borgese 


[Mr. Borgese is the author of. Goliath, the 
March of Fascism.) 


HE exit of the man who was the first motor 

of the present universal disaster is a dra- 
matic episode whose inglorious suddenness en- 
hances more substantial hopes. What happened 
or may still happen to the Father of Fascism 
is less relevant than what must happen to his 
monstrous offspring. The event of July 25 is 
an epilogue in the career of an adventurer. In 
the history cf Italy and of the world it is a 
prologue. 

The Savoy-Badoglio regime cannot be any- 
thing but a preliminary phase of the Italian rev- 
olution. It is Fascism in‘piteous disguise, run- 
ning for harbor. There would never have been 
Fascism nor Nazism if the King of Italy had 
not called Mussolini to power, thus wrecking 
the rule of law and decency in Europe and 
setting the example for Hindenburg and Hitler. 
There would be no World War if Badoglio, the 
Marshall of Mussolini, the “pacifier” of Libya, 
the conqueror of Ethiopia, the Duke of Addis 
Ababa, had not demolished the League of Na- 
tions and paved the way to the remilitarization 
of the Rhine and to Hitier’s march on Vienna 
and Prague. 

We are in the expectation of the words that 
Italy, recovering her real voice, will pronounce 
in the near future. These words—apt to shorten 
the war on all fronts and to get the premises for 
universal peace—cannot be other than the words 
of- Mazzini, the liberator whose revindication is 
implicit in the downfall of the tyrant. They 
mst be the announcement of the Italian Re- 
public, founded on international cooperation and 
on domestic justice. 

We are also in expectation of the decisive 
words that must be said to Italy from Washing- 
ton, from London, and from Moscow. They can- 
not he withheld much longer. 








Don Luigi Sturzo 
Leader of the Christian Democratic Party 


HE King-Badoglio coup has, for me, the 

meaning that the Italian people—apart from 
their strong desire for peace—were furious with 
fascism and especially aroused by the last 
threats of Scorza against the growing general 
opposition. This feeling may have been height- 
ened by the deportation of about forty thousand 
men to Croatian concentration camps. 

The welcome of the Allied troops in the 
villages, towns and cities of Sicily (in Palermo, 
above all) with flowers, cheers, kisses, tears 
was a shock to the King, the army, the navy 
and upper classes of Italy. And this is but 
the beginning of liberation from the internal 
fascist tyranny. 

Badoglio is neither fascist nor anti-fascist. 
But he has dissolved, as his first act, the black 
militia and the fasicst party, has put Mussolini 
and other chieftains under guard, aad has 
banned all fascist insignia. A ‘good sign, that, 
of the actual spirit of the majority of Italians. 
I prefer that the house-cleaning be done by the 
Italians themselves, no matter for what im 
mediate aims, rather than by foreign military 
authorities of occupation. 

Whether the resignation of Mussolini is the 
prelude to surrender, it is too early to say. The 
outcome depends partly on Hitler and partly 
on the Allies. In any event, the fall of fascisn 
is the beginning of the collapse of Axis polit- 
ical and military power in all Mediterranean 
countries from Gibraltar to the Dardanelles 





Angelica Balabanoff 


HE comments and optimism aroused in public 

opinion by the more or less spontaneous or 
voluntary resignation of Mussolini show once 
more that even imminent danger and universal 
‘atastrophe do not suffice to induce people to 
be less superficial and less guided by wishful 
thinking than they unfortunately are. Among 
those who assume such an attitude not all, how- 
ever, are as naive as they choose to appear 
when they maintain that the ouster of the 
chieftain of the black-shirts means the end of 
fascism. In reality it does not. It may become 
the begining of the end, but it may turn out to 
be something quite different. 

What has happened to Mussolini on July 25th, 
1943, could easily have happened two decades 
earlier if the social and military forces which 
are now arrayed against him had not assisted 
him in the establishment of his bloody anti- 
labor regime. Fascism has been a totally arti- 
ficial movement in Italy. It was created by the 
landlords and industrialists, vigorously assisted 
by high finance, the monarchy and the hierarehs 
of the Catholic Church and of the army. It 
was the coalition of all anti-labor strata against 
one elass. All the means and methods which 
had been created for the defense of the popu- 
lation as a whole were placed at the disposal of 
a minority for the defense of its privileges. 
The fascist invaders had military equipment 
which was technially perfect, modern, directed 
by expert militarists. 

The fascist conquerors of Italy received both 
enthusiastic approval and financial support 
from outside. The voice of the bleeding but 
rebellious Italian masses was suffffocated by 
terror and eXtermination. .From the. beginning 
the Italian masses hated the national invader 
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not less than they now hate the Nazis imported 
by him. But they despised the former more 
than the latter because of his venality, his 
treason, his turpitude. 

The turpitude of the fascist system was per- 
sonified by Mussolini, but not by him alone. 
What the Italian masses wani—and what they 
are willing to fight and die for—is the extirpa- 
tion of the roots of fascism. They were its 
7first victims. Their liberation would be merely 
a necessary first step toward the liberation of 
those who later fell before its power. 

The duration of the fight that lies before us, 
the amount of suffering and the number of 
victims, will depend upon whether the Italian 
people will have to face new obstacles before 
they obtain the elementary right. of political 
and social self-determination. To judge by the 
names of those who are supposed to govern 
Italy after the ouster of Mussolini, this right 
of self-determination is not granted to the 
Italians. After having endured the yoke and 
disgrace of fascism, they will certainly not 
tolerate to be represented and ruled by the 
ereators and accomplices of that regime. 





Vanni Montana 


Secretary of the Italian Socialist 
Federation 

think I express the views of the leadership 

of the Underground Socialist Party. 

1—Mussolini was not forced out by the King. 

He was forced out of office first by the 
United Nations military victories on the war 
front and second, by the wave of strike and 
peace demonstrations and mutinies in Italy 
which in great part have been influenced by the 
underground directly. 

Theirs was the program a few months ago 
of civil disobedience started in Italy by the 
Socialist Party calling for mutiny, strikes and 
peace demonstrations. 

Mussolini, faced with military defeat and 
these factors created by the work of the un- 
derground, was forced toe give up. 

So far as the King is concerned, he is a 
perjurer. And no one can rely upon the word 
of a perjurer. 

There is a possibility that this was agreed 
upon by Hitler and Mussolini at their meeting. 
The King tried to save the King and not Italy. 

Now if the United Nations will be foolish 
enough to renounce their demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender, and enter into a separate 
peace with the King of Italy, it would make 
Italy invulnerable to the Allies and Hitler would 
have an escupe. The Allies would not be able 
to use Italy as a bombing point for Germany. 
So maybe this was why Hitler agreed to let 
Mussolini out of the picture in the hope that 
the King would get a better peace and get the 
Allies out of Italy for a possible direct war on 
Germany. 

2—I agree with Count Sforza. That first all 
the fascists must be arrested. 

All political prisoners must be liberated. 

Fascist Party must be disbanded iramediately 
and democratic party must be organized right 
away in Italy. 

United Nations should come out with a dec- 
laration that they are not‘against a republic 
if the Italian people want it. 

United Nations should make no deal with 
monarchists. 

That more or less they will give the Italian 
people what they want—if it is a republic, 
particularly. 











Besides leading Italian spokesmen, we have 
also asked American anti-Fascists to comment 
on this historic event. Other statements will 
appear next weck 


James Burnham 


Ww. do not yet know, and may never know, 





the details of maneuvering that led to 
the junking of Mussolini. In terms of Italy’s 
relation to the military conduct of the war, 
moreover, which is not being decided behind 
Roman doors, the incident is of only minor 
importance. Its key significance is te be found 
in the sphere of internal political and social 
structure. 

Mussolini had to go because his goverment 
could no longer control Italy. This means that, 
under the strains of adversity, cracks have 
opened in the fascist regime so wide that they 
can no longer be cemented, in private, by 
Mussolini and his immediate clique. Through 
these cracks is the potential entry for an Italian 
anti-totalitarian revolution. 








In spite of the immediate official cam- 
paign to sell Badolglio as an “anti-fascist,” 
it should be obvious that the old Marshal 
and the King have been brought in, not as 
representative of this potential revolt, but 
in a desperate, classical attempt to block it 
in embryo, both by internal measures and 
no doubt .by seeking to liquidate the war on 
some less-than-catastrophic basis. 


This. therefore, is the first major internal 
setback—which though it is still no more than a 
skirmish—which totalitarianism has undergone 
anywhere in the world since 1922. Thereby it 
is proved in practice and openly that the tota- 
litarian regimes have failed to eliminate all 
sources of opposition, that they need not 
be permanent, that they, like all other regimes, 
are mortal. If the events in Italy develop to a 
stage where they can point this lesson more 
clearly, then the repercussions within the other 
totalitarian states may be momentous indeed. 
So many defeats had almost destroyed the hope 
of victory; but the stirrings of an Italian revo- 
lution could, almost overnight, exorcise despair. 


\nd here, therefore also, we are likely to 
have the first great test in practice of the 
thesis upon which the bulk of the labor and 
liberal movements in this country and Eng- 
land haye supported the war of the United 
Nations against the Axis. Will the Anglo- 
American armies prove the midwives of 
the Italian anti-totalitarian revolution? or 
wil! they march. into Italy to continue at a 
somewhat later stage, the task of Badoglio: 
to choke off the revolution before it is able 
to draw independent breath? Will they 
enter Rome as armies of liberation or as 
new tyrants? 


Many eyes in Germany, and in Russia too, 
and indeed in all the world—the eyes of all 
men whose interest in the war is not confined 
to the bare issue on the battlefield—will be 
watching for the answer. 
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The Home Grout 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
The Poor Man's Plato? 
THAT was a snappy piece of writing by Milton Hindus about 

William Saroyan. It was printed on this page several weeks 
ago. The critic makes his case. I can’t say a single thing against 
his logic. The point was that Saroyan has gone soft. In his first 
famous story, Seventy Thousand Assyrians, he tells about the 
death of a boy, tells it in simple, human terms. It is like Charles 
Dickens—only better. While the boy dies, comfortable people all 
over the country in warm theatres are laughing at Walt Disney’s 
Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf. Taking up where Dickens left 
off, Saroyan is piercing the inch-thick armor of our complacency. 

Then comes The Human Comedy, “a sleeping-pill for the com- 
placent American conscience.” Comfortable citizens sit in air- 
conditioned theatres and get the feeling that it is a cozy war with 
papa’s spirit watching over all. It is nothing to get unhappy about 
—no more than was the Big Bad Wolf of depression days. Mil- 
lions die horribly, but it is.far away and life goes on very pleas- 
antly for the rest of us. In ten years the unknown and poor young 
man has become rich and famous. A short space ago he moved us 
deeply about the death of one boy. Now he takes calmly the death 
of millions, 

I can’t argue against this. It has happened before our eyes. 
And yet—I want to say a word for William Saroyan. On a day in 
May I was brought very close to him. In the midst of our garden— 
as in the Garden of Eden—there grows a tree, a pear tree. It is 
the sort of tree which Saroyan would love. Every year it bears 
such a weight of fruit that the limbs have to be braced. On that 
day in May it was a solid cloud of blossoms. I lay under it reading 
that charming section of The Human Comedy which tells how a 
troop of boys planned and executed their attack on the apricot tree 
of the good old man who enjoyed their pranks as much as they did. 
There came a ring at the door-bell. Out on the front porch I found 
a troop of boys who might have come straight from Saroyan’s 
world—they were so shy, so full of high hopes, so close to laughter. 
This is true. I didn’t invent it. The leader plucked up all his cour- 
age and said tg me: “Please, mister, kin we git some of the pears 
off your tree in the backyard?” You see? That man Saroyan has 
something—something fresh, something special. He sees the depths 
of innocent hopefulness in human beings—not just in children— 
in old people, poor people and rich people, all sorts of people. He 
is the evangelist of the great human pool of optimism. 

What makes the man a puzzle to our generation is that he is 
neither Marxian nor Freudian. He is un-ideological. The rich and 
the poor in The Human Comedy—yes, and even the prostitutes— 
are pretty much alike—and all of them are fairly decent and amus- 
ing. Catholics and Presbyterians, foreigners of every hue—they all 
meet at their depths. They all draw from the same pool of humanity. 
This view of life is partial. There is a lot left out. But as a cor- 
rective to our unhumanitarians, the ideologists, it has its impor- 
tance. The chap who called Saroyan “the poor man’s Plato” was 
trying to express this. But he reached into the wrong file. I sus- 
pect that the fellow—in spite of the fact that he married a million- 
aire’s daughter—has more in common with some of the simpler 
Christian saints. 


* * ad 


Talks With a Tank Man 


HERE is one part of this field of soldier thinking that I seem 
to have entirely to myself. I have no bill of sale or copyright or 
other proof of special privilege. But nobody else seems interested. 
A month or two ago I told you about Sergeant O’Connor. He holds 
records for marksmanship, and all he cares about is guns—how 
they are made, put together, taken apart, in what points ours are 
better than those of the Germans, how men ean be most quickly 
taught to use them. He held my attention for two hours. Not a 
word did he say about what we are fighting for. His mind is 
exclusively filled with mechanisms of death. He must have some 
notion why he was called away from his law practice to go out and 
kill Germans, but if he has it is so far back in his mind that he 
never puts his tongue to it. 

Last Sunday I spent another two hours with a sergeant, this 
one a tank man. A sergeant in control of a tank is a little com- 
mander of his 5-man crew. No Eisenhower or Montgomery feels 
a greater responsibility. This boy’s father and mother came here 
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from Poland. As we talked on about Hitler and Mussolini and the 
battles in Russia and Sicily, I thought surely he would say some- 
thing about what the Poles have suffered, would utter at least one 
expletive against the beastliness of the enemy. I waited for it in 
vain. The boy was as calm about his war job as he could have been 
about a job in a machine-shop. 

That comparison gives the clue to the boy’s psychology. This 
sergeant is a fine soldier. He is anxious to get to Europe to do his 
part, and he will probably be there very soon. But the thing that 
fills his mind is pride in his tank and his crew. You should hear 
him talk about the Sperry stabilizer. It seems that the German 
tanks do not have stabilizers—at least that is this non-com’s story. 
Because they have no stabilizers, the German tanks have to stop 
in order to do any accurate firing. Our boys, on the contrary, can 
shoot to kill and keep right on going. He and his crew will be 
shipped abroad and will, after debarkation, be given a new tank 
like the one in which they trained. They are waiting for the day, 
and they don’t boast about how good they are. They are thénking 
lovingly of that clanking 30-ton machine, how beautiful it is, how 
maneuverable, how deadly. Not a word during the whole two 
hours about our country, our flag, our democracy. Nothing but 
glorification of thirty tons of fabricated steel. 

We are—among other things—a nation of mechanics fighting 
a@ war. 
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Wor Aims of Soldiers 
ALPH TOLEDANO’S statement of the soldier’s war aims and 
peace terms is still a storm center, with a slight majority giv- 
ing support to Ralph’s accuracy as a reporter. One private who 
has been in the Army for two years and has covered many camps 
and sections comes up with the statement that “he is exactly right.” 
Joseph R. Lebo gives us his own analysis: 

“As our Army is a cross-section of America, one hears in it 
very few expressions of idealism. To talk about a better world to 
men in uniform is like asking Hitler to bless the Jews. To the 
average soldier you are “impractical” if you dream of a better 
tomorrow. Little does the soldier dream that he is the victim of his 
own thinking, his polytheistic materialism, even when the penalty 
is blood and tears.” 

Corporal Victor Volpe writes from his camp in Texas: “Cer- 
tainly we want this war over and done with so we can go back to 
our loved ones but only on terms of “unconditional surrender—not 
another compzomise. We have faith in the doctrine of our Presi- 
dent and of the Atlantic Charter. ... Hifalutin words? Hell no! 
The right to worship as one pleases; the right of free speech; the 
right to determine for ourselves a life free from want and fear— 
plain and simple language that anyone can understand. 

“Soldier Toledano says we do not read the papers. Again he is 
wrong. We are hungry for news. Let him enter one of the libraries 
on the various posts and questian the librarians. . . . 

“No, Soldier Toledano, we do not want our fathers shot or “kicked 
the hell out of the way.” We believe their cry merits some atten- 
tion and looking into. We believe in fair play. We are wise to the 
fatcats wrapped in the American flag. ... We are doing some pro- 
found thinking on these matters.” 


Adventures and Politics 


By MARK ALDANOV 
[Mark Aldanov is the author of The Fifth Seal.) 
BALKAN FIREBRAND. The autobiography of a rebel, soldier and statesman, By Kosta Todorov. 


Ziff Davis Publishing Company; 1943. 


“WW February 1929, I had word that one of the chiefs of the Protoguerov wing of the 

Imko wanted me to meet him in Munich. Since he is still in Belgrade, I cannot 
name him without jeopardizing his safety. When Pretoguerov was alive, this man had 
marked me for death. Now Vancho Mikhailov’s men were hunting him. We met in 
the lobby of the Wittelsbach Hotel. The Macedonian approached me slowly. Instine- 


tively we extended our left hands, while holding revolvers in our right coat... . 


(P. 231.) 


” 


This is one of the episodes in the book of Kosta Todorov showing the character 
and the living conditions of a very long period in his life. It was more adventurous 


than the lives of the three Musketeers put to- 
gether and some of his adventures certainly over- 
shadow the deeds of Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
As a rather irksome expression has it: “You can- 
not tear yourself from this book.” Furthermore 
it is excellently written. 

Balkan affairs and questions occupy the major 
part of the book. I cannot undertake to judge 
them, The German Chancellor Prince Biilow once 
said: “My long experience of affairs has taught 
me that unless one is au courant of the whole of 
any political situation, it is possible to talk café 
politics, but never to give reasonable advice.” 
Following this rule strictly the only ones in the 
Allied Camp able to judge contemporary politics 
would be President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill 
and perhaps Stalin. Of course, it is psychologi- 
cally impossible to adhere to Biilow’s rule. Never- 
theless, a certain minimum of knowledge is neces- 
sary not to stoop down to the level of “Café 
Politics,” and I do not posses this minimum so 
far as Balkan affairs are concerned. I am not 
sure I know the programme of the “Protoguerrov 
wing of the Imko.” (I hope the reader knows it 
better.) And certainly I do not have a clear 
political picture (not to mention a personal one) 
of all the numerous Vancho Mikhailovs appear- 
ing in the book. 

My late friend, the famous historian and states- 
man Paul Milukov, was probably the last if not 
the only foreigner familiar with Balkan lan- 
guages, Balkan history and Balkan questions. 

These questions are extraordinarily puzzling in 
their complexity. What Hegel says about his 
system is applicable to some of them: “Only one 
disciple had understood me, and he had under- 
stood me in the wrong way.” 

Kosta Todorov linked his political life to the 
life of Alexander Stambolisky, the head of the 
Bulgarian Peasant Party, and he remained for- 
ever an admirer of this man who aroused so many 
passions and about whom I have heard so many 
controversial things. As well as the author of this 
book, Stambolisky choose to “live dangerously.” 
Here is a description of his death by Todorov:— 
“The Macedonians drove him back to his villa in 
Slavovitza, where they tortured him sadistically 
while he pleaded in vain for a quick death. Ve- 
lichko cut off his right arm and cried: “Here is 
the hand which signed the Nish Agreement with 
the Serbs!”” When at last Stambolisky was dead 
. .. they dismembered the corpse and buried the 
parts in several spots along the banks of the 
Maritza River.” (Page 192.) 

Of course, we the people who had the good 
fortune to be born in the only civilized century 
of history, in that 19th century which up to now 
is the only one to be justly called “le grand siécle,” 
and who had too the bad luck not to end our days 
before 1914 weren’t used to such politics in our 
youth. What of it? Until the 19th century, poli- 
ties was carried out in this way everywhere, and 
after it, we have copiously reestablished the cus- 
toms of the Middle Ages. One of Todorov’s early 
friends, Petko Penchev said: “Before fighting for 
Socialism in a country like Bulgaria, we need to 
build water closets” (Page 6). This remark is 
not completely unfounded. Nevertheless we know 
now that in spite of excellent water closets on 
the banks of the Spree and of some other Euro- 
pean rivers, things are happening there which 
searcely give the inhabitants of these shores the 
right ‘to look down at the Velichkos from the 
banks of Maritza. 

* bod * 

HE cause which Kosta Todorov served and 

continues to serve is the liberation of Bulgaria 
and her close union with Jugoslavia. In the name 
of this cause he was a terrorist and an ambas- 
ador, had friendships with kings and with ex- 
treme revolutionaries of different countries. It 
forced him to participate in several tragic events 
in Bulgaria, Turkey, Russia and Spain. He 
fought with honors in World War I in the ranks 
of the French Army. Now an elderly man he, 
if I am not mistaken, has been wearing a British 
military uniform. 

Perhaps his life cannot be linked by a 
strictly logical chain. Maybe we do not like 
everything in some of his activities of which 
he tells so candidly and so well. Nevertheless, 

I can clearly see what really links this stormy 

life and gives it its psychological unity to a 

greater degree than the political unity. It 

must be added that the author of “Balkan 

Firebrand” is a man of exceptional courage, 

that he risked his head hundreds of times 

and that after his government career he was 
forced to run (not very suecessfully) a pastry 
shop in New York. A rather unusual career. 

In this as in many other respects it forms 

an attractive personality pattern. 

The terrible scenes Mr. Tolorov had witnessed 
and taken part in did not undermine his optimism 
and even did not change his programme. The 
old Serbian Prime Minister Paschich said once 
to him: “The most important thing is that the 
peasants forget neither good nor evil. And they 
know how to wait. The peasants plant the seed 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Debris 


De you remember what they sang— 
The rose girl and the man of plaster? 
Thick with love the gardens hang, 
The birds sing disaster. 
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A time bomb grown among the tulips. 
The little mice have gone stone blind. 
There’s poisoned sugar in the juleps. 
The millionaire has lost his mind. 






Where are the lovers—what their harms? 
They’re just as much in love, and more so. 
But the rose girl has lost her arms. 
The plaster man has lost his torso. 


Dilys Bennett Laing. 
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Beethoven Biography 


By PAUL STEFAN 


F°® some time we have not had in this country 

any long biography of a musician. Not to 
publish long and expensive works on musical 
figures is practically a matter of principle in the 
publishing business. The fact is that no musical 
biography reaches sales of more than 2,500 or 
3,000 copies. But now simultaneously two pub- 
lishers break with the tradition—and in both 
cases it is a Beethoven biography which furnishes 
the occasion. 


The first of these volumes is written by Emil 
Ludwig. The second is by the very weil-known 
Boston music-commentator, John N. Burk. Lud- 
wig’s work (Putnam), quite aside from political 
matters, must meet a heavy weight of prejudice. 
It will be said, of course, that he is not of the 
profession and that he has approached his task 
with un-musieal preconceptions. But Ludwig can 
say for himself that he loves Beethoven, that he 
has long concerned himself with his works and 
that a composer like Beethoven does not belong 
exclusively to the musical eraft. 


Ludwig, using his familiar biographical method, 
saw in Beethoven a particular sort of figure: a 
conqueror of music, but a man who stood, never- 
theless, with both feet planted in the midst of 
life, a sort of Napoleon. Ludwig, who has already 
given us his picture of Napoleon, considers this 
a compliment to Beethoven. His book, which in- 
evitably deals much more with the man than with 
the composer, hardly gives the musical experts 
occasion for criticism. It reads beautifully, it 
gives a picture of the times and of the Vienna of 
those days. We learn nothing new, but we hardly 
expected to. The picture of Beethoven has been 
clearly sketched in, and both professionals and 
lay admirers agree about what they see in it. 


The second book, The Life and Works of Beet- 
hoven, by John N. Burk, has no literary or general 
biographical purpose. Burk, who writes the dis- 
tinguished program notes of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, merely wishes to sum up in the 
simplest, shortest and most intelligible terms what 
we know about Beethoven. So he writes some 250 
pages of straight biography. He is completely 
successful. Characteristic are the final words of 
this biographical section: “Now the world had 
changed and Beethoven had done much to change 
it, not by what he had exacted but by a strange 
power in his music which lifted all men in spite 
of themselves.” 


The final section, some 200 pages, is devoted 
to short interpretations of all of Beethoven’s 
works, interpretations which sometimes turn out 
to be rather summary but which, nevertheless, al- 
ways give the reader something worthwhile. They 
are very penetrating, avoid all academic preten- 
tiousness and all reading of meanings into the 
music and will, no doubt, be welcomed by all 
music-lovers. In fact, the book as a whole de- 
serves praise. It is a well-made volume published 
at an especially low price, $2.75. The publishers, 
Random House, have thus served the author as 
well as he has served the public. But the devotees 
of Beethoven—and who would not be counted 
among them?—will also appreciate Emi! Ludwig’s 
book, especially for its psyehological discrimina- 
tion, 


On Waldo Frank 


To the Literary Editor of The New Leader: 


A group of Latin American writers at present 
in the United States wish to express spontane- 
ously and publicly our bewilderment that South 
American Journey, Waldo Frank’s latest book, 
should be having in his own country a critical 
reception so little in accord with the book’s great 
importance, 

In this moment, when inter-Americanism is 
being everywhere proclaimed as the vital prob- 
lem of the continent, there is neglect of a work 
which, more than any of the others recently pub- 
lished on this theme, can contribute to a real 
understanding of the peoples South of the Rio 
Grande. 

We may or may not dissent from the political 
opinions of Waldo Frank. But we are all agreed 
that South American Journey is the work of a 
true writer; it consists, not of the anecdotal and 
conventional observations with which the “pro- 
fessionals” of Pan-Americanism have surfeited 
us; on the contrary, it is the conscientious and 
deep study of an American who has approached 
us on the level of equality and understanding, 
with no condescension and no puerile search for 
the exotic. 

Waldo Frank brings to the cause of inter- 
Americanism his vision of the artist and of the 
thinker who, since his youth, has contributed so 
much to the knowledge and analysis of the whole 
complex modern world. 

There are in South American Journey observa- 
tions which may wound the susceptibilities of 
some Americans, both of the North and of the 
South. But we approve of the candor of Waldo 
Frank, because we are convinced that candor 
must be the base of true understanding between 
us. And to the true understanding, no one has 
contributed so much as Waldo Frank. 


Maria Rosa Oliver, Argentina; 
Victoria Ocampo, Argentina; 
Maria Luisa Bombal, Chile; 
Ernesto Montenegro, Chile; 

Ciro Alegria, Pera; 

Andrés Iduarte, Mexico ; 
Mariano Picén Salas, Venezuela. 


[A review of Mr. Frank’s book will appear 
shortly in The New Leader.—Ed. Note.] 


Inside and Out 


[Matthew Low is, on vaeation. Inside and Out was assembled 
and written this week by various members of The New Leader staff.} 


ITO MARCANTONIO has found a new “plot” by David 

Dubinsky, this time to “spike” poll-tax repeal. The charge of 
“plot” highlights the Communist mentality, and reveals much about 
their tactics. 

Here is the simple story. Political observers had agreed 
that the repeal of the poll-tax had a good chance of passage at 
this last session of Congress. So, Vito Marcantonio introduced 
a bill on the poll-tax, Progressive Congressmen pointed oit 
that Marcantonio’s name on the bill would kill any chances of 
passage. But the Communists are more out to make capital 
out of a “cause” than achieving progressive legislation. Mar- 
eantonio kept his name on the bill. 

Morris Milgram, secretary of the Workers Defense League, 
which has been one of the leaders of the fight to repeal the poll-tax, 
wrote a letter to Congressman Bender and others and spoke to 
Congressman Baldwin and Magnusson urging that they make a 
switch to a discharge petition for a poll-tax bill other than that 
introduced by Marcantonio. 

This was the great plot. The Daily Worker charged that Du- 
binsky was involved because Julius Hochman, a vice-president of 
the ILGWU is a WDL Board member and charged that Alex Rose 
was involved because George S. Counts is treasurer of the WDL. 

The Daily Worker quoted one paragraph from the Milgram 
letter urging a change in sponsorship, they ignored the closing 
paragraph: 

“Therefore, for those of us who wish to see the poll-tax re- 
pealed and democracy thus given a stronger lease on life in 
America, a switch must be made at once to a discharge peti- 
tion for your repeal bill, or one of the others. We earnestly 
request you and your colleagues make every effort to do 
this now.” 

* * * 
OHN ROY CARLSON, in his new book Undercover, has nettled 
many of the leading pro-Fascists and others who served the 
appeaser fronts. Last week Colonel McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune tried to find out Carlson’s real name. One of his writers, 
also a Dutton author, called up and tried to get the information. 
a * os 


Commie Round-up:—There was a man named Edwin S. Smith 
who once was a member of the three-man Nationa! Labor Re- 
lations Board. William Green and the A. F. of L. objected to him 
stating that Smith was a fellow-traveler. The denials were loud 
and prolonged; “liberal” weeklies cried “witchhunt.” Smith was 
eased out of the NLRB and popped up later as head of the Oil 
Workers Organizing Committee, where he proceeded to hire a flock 
of Commie organizers, including Milton Kaufman, ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Guild. Smith was finally bounced, but now 
turns up, in a half-page ad in the New York Times, as executive 
director of the National Council on American-Soviet Friendship, 
IMGs oss 
The Young Communist League has called a national conven- 
tion in Detroit on October 9 and 10 where it will be buried of- 
ficially and then emerge as a new, united anti-fascist youth 
organization. In the popular front days the YCL dissolved its 
units on college campuses—they said—but some telepathic 
force always brought the young Komsomols together at the 
right moment and the right time. . . . 

Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls (the book) is not sold 
in the Communist Workers Book Shop. The scorching pages on 
the French Communist leader Andre Marty, described by name in 
the book, would start a fire in the store.... 

*” * * 


EW papers have printed any news about General Vlassov, 

the Red Quisling whom the Germans have set up in Smo- 
lensk as a sort of “Free Russian” leader. Vlassov is not a 
White Russian, or an emigre, or a follower of Kolchak, or 
Denikin or other counter-revolutionaries, 

As Frank Hanighen reports in The Progressive, he rose 
from the ranks after the last war as a Bolshevik. The Soviet 
authorities regarded him highly and sent him to Chungking 
where he served from 1936 to 1939 as head of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Mission. General Vlassov received the Order of Lenin and 
the Red Banner and was in charge of the Valkoy front when 
captured by the Germans. 

as * * 


” 


OR the people who sometimes bemoan the bewildering “splits 

and multiplicity of groups in the radical movement, we recom- 
mend some exploration into the Casbah of Zionist politics. 

One group that stands inversely in relation to the other Jewish 
groups as the Communists do to the “honest” Left,” is the “Revi- 
sionists,’” the followers of the late Vladimir Jabotinsky. This 
group, bellicosely nationalistic and politically well to the right, 
has antagonized every other Jewish group by its program and 
tactics. Although the Revisionists stand at the other end of the 
political pole from the Communists, they have not been averse at 
times to working with them—and beating them at their own 
game,... It takes one totalitarian group to outdevil another. 

Yet the emergence of the “Jewish issue” in this country 
has been largely due to their aggressiveness and experienced 
organizational tactics. Over the past two years the Revision- 
ists have created a number of successful fronts, despite their 
small membership. The technique is familiar: the attraction of 
several wealthy persons and the use of “big names” to decorate 
the letterhead, some half-page and full-page ads in the New 
York Times. Thus they have created the New Zionist Organ- 
ization, the Committee for a Jewish Army, the Proclamation 
of Stateless and Palestinian Jews and, lately, the Emergency 
Conferenee to Save the Jews of Europe. 

And looking over the letterheads of these groups, one must doff 
one’s hat in admiration of the political amalfams they have created. 
As revealed by their stationary here are the Honorary Chairman 
of the Emergency Conference. Read and gasp: Dean Alfange; 
Louis Bromfield; William Green; William Randolph Hearst; 
Harold Ickes; Philip Murray; Bishop Henry St. George Tucker; 
Van Wyck Brooks; James Gerard; Arthur Garfield Hays; Herbert 
Hoover; Harrison E. Spangler; Rex Stout; William Allen White. 

Halleluja, the millenium has come. 

7 + * 

OHN T. McMANUS, the film critie of PM, writes somnambulistic 

reviews that somehow manage to toe the party-line. And in his 
column Mr. McManus ofttimes manages to slip by a hot potato. 
On a dull day last week, with no review to write, Brother McManus 


began burbling about the lack of good war songs. And up he came 
with a pet ditty, one that Charles Coburn mumbles in The More 
the Merrier, called Damn the Torpedoes. The authors, said Mr. 


MeManus offhand, were Jay Gourney and Henry Myers. We appre- 
ciate the contribution of these songwriters to the war effort, but 
wish it might have been made before June 22, 1941, when Gourney 
and Myers were writing songs for the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion crowd. 


* : +. 

(ee Barney’s:—We don’t know whether every stitch of the 

story is true, but it was so richly tailored by Drew Pearson 
that we can’t resist passing it on... . It’s the “inside story” of 
those Navy uniforms, and it’s not trivial, for, as Pearson says: 
“When you see how Navy Brasshats get off base on a simple 
matter like uniforms, you see why the Navy has been slow 
building eseort vessels, using helicopters, adopting auxiliary air- 
plane carriers.” ... The old Navy khakis could not be replaeed in 


Admiral 


view of the heavy pressure on textiles. But one fine day, 
“the clothes-horse com- 


Ernest King arrived; King is known as 
and he was wearing a green uniform designed for him 

. In the 
the Navy 


mander,” 
by a London tailor who caters to his M ijesty’s Nav 
White House, FDR fell in love with and 
niform. Said King: “I wish you'd tell that to 





suggested 





adopt a simila 

Knox.” The Secretary had been dead-set ainst new styles. 
So tests were made, and finally orders sent in for a whole Navy’s 
worth of slate-green uniforms, which is going to consume thou- 
sands of tailor man-hours, not to me scarce textiles. ... But 
our sea-dogs must be beautiful.... 
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Burning a Negro's car in the recent race riot in Detroit— 
a cruel manifestation of prejudice in America. 


~ Simeon Strunsky Writes 


- OnGustavusMyers Work 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 
HISTORY OF BIGOTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Gus- 
tavus Myers. New York: Random House. 504 pp. $3.59. 

ORE than any other man of my acquaintance Gustavus Myers 

used to make me think, as he must have reminded other friends, 

of Browning’s famous lines about the reward which awaits the 
pioneer, compared with the promoters and merchandisers who come 
after him. When blue is all the rage in the fashionable picture 
galleries the people who. know their way around lose no time. 
Nokes paints blue, says Browning, and straight he turtle eats. 
Stokes paints blue, and claret crowns his cup. Jones outdoes 
Smith in azure feats. But who first fished up the murex from 
which the blue dye comes, asked Browning. “What porridge had 
John Keats?” 

By this I do not mean to say that Gustavus Myers reached 
quite that stature in his own field of American historical re- 
search. Nor, on the other hand, did he fail to win a substantial 
measure of recognition from those best competent to judge. 
In terms of solid prestige he was rewarded with something 
more than porridge. He produced standard text books on 
American life which no serious student of the national record 
can afford to pass by. Yet it is true that, especially in his later 
years, his was a modest fame compared with the flaming and 
booming popularity of others who followed in his footsteps and 
not frequently treated themselves to large helpings from his 
rich store of raw material. 

In the “History of Tammany Hall,” which appeared in the first 
year of the present century, Myers was a forerunner of the original 
muckrakers of the Theodore Roosevelt era whose chief concern was 
political corruption. Ten years later his “History of the Great 
American Fortunes” anticipated the general shift in critical inter- 
est, after the first World War, from the American political scene to 
our economic realities, or what were supposed to be realities. And 
if his story of American private wealth may be said to have shown 
the way to the economic reinterpreters of the 1920’s, his “History 
of the Supreme Court of the United States,” published in 1912, 
anticipated by twenty years much of the critical literature of the 
1930’s in this field. So time may show that in this last book from 
his pen, the present history of American bigotry which appeared 
several months after his death, Gustavus Myers was once more a 
pioneer. 

* * % 
H's approach to the subject might be called the democratic 
approach. By this I mean that this study of the spirit of in- 
tolerance as it has manifested itself over a period of three hundred 
years on American soil does not pretend to be the whole story of 
America. On the contrary, it was, I imagine, the author’s purpose 
to set up a correct perspective. 

One man will read this account of three centuries of relig- 
ious intolerance, anti-alienism, sectional bigotry, mob hysteria 
and plain individual lunacy, and he will be convinced that 
bigotry is an American norm because it is always with us. An- 
other man will read that same story, as the present reviewer 
has done, and will be chiefly impressed by the fact that when- 
ever intolerance manifests itself in America it is sooner or 
later knocked on the head by the American people. The final 
“balance sheet is definitely on the side of progress. 

That, as I have said, was the author’s feeling in the matter, as 

" I gather from the book and from 
wo Trail-Blazer — his conversation. In his later 
years, and like so many other 
democrats and socialists of an 
older generation, he found him- 
self impelled to revise his earl- 
ier estimates of the system un- 
der which we live and which he 
had eriticized in its various 
phases, against the background 
of the new tctalitarianism. Com- 





pared with that monstrous new 
LONG with the equalitarian evil let loose in the world the 

current in American life. 
dating from the thinking and 
influence of Tom Paine, Sam- 
uel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
there has been too the strain 
of yigilantism, a product of 
the frontier. Beginning as the 
crudest expression of demo- 
eratic tendencies, vigilantism 
degenerated into mob passion 
and prejudice. These were the 
springs that fed the stream of 
Know-Nothingism, the Klan 
and other bigot movements in 
the United States. 

Gustavus Myers, the great 
trail-blazer in American social 
history, turned to the investi- 
gation of the History of Big- 


failures of our earlier American 
life do not loom so large, and 
the blessings for which we have 
reason to be grateful show up 


more prominently. 


yhoo evolution in 


Myers’ thinking and feeling 
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Gustavus 


about America might be easily 
overlooked by any one summing 
up his writing career of more 
He 


with corrupt American politics, 


than forty years. begins 


proceeds with economic piracy 


and class bias in the courts of 


; Tent . aw, al > s i y ric: 
vtry in the United States and la ind ends with American 
completed his work just be- | bigotry. But to do so would be 
fore his death. to miss the real lesson of the 

We have asked Mr. Simeon present volumn and, secondly, 


Strunsky, who writes the Top- to forget other books of his. 


he = _- en ange _ Myers in the present book is at 

e New ork imes, to com- 7 

ment on Gustavus Myers’ | Pains to show that bigotry was 
J . © 4 e 

work. brought here by the colonists as 








their inheri- 





part of European 
tance. Intolerance here has as a rule had its parallels over there. 
But more to the point is the fact that two-thirds of the way in his 
career Myers published two books called “The History of Amer- 
“America Strikes Back.” They are decidedly 
They suggest that the 
is not to 


ican Idealism” and 
on the credit side of the Americar 
whole American story or even the important part 
be found in the annals of Tammany Hall, the Jay Goulds and the 


ledger. 


most 


Jim Fisks, the Ku Klux and the Silver Shirts. 

In form and manner this last Myers work is like its well-known 
predecessors. It is straightforward narrative, long on information 
and short on dogma, with copious citations from original sources 


a rich mine for 
two 


which should make this book, like his earlier ones, 
more facile pens. its theme, which 
continents and far back in history, it is not a 


Secause of ranges over 
book. It 
gs with interesting 


ad sidelights which 


tight roams 
at times, but it comes back from its wanderi: 
and frequently amusing incidents, anecdotes ar 


the writers who come after him will not overlook, 








Bigotry — On the Meaning of a Current in American History 
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The 


By LEON DENNEN 

HE fall of Mussolini quickens the tempo of Allied 

activity on the periphery of Europe. Simultaneously 
it brings a greater urgency concerning political de- 
cisions that must precede military operations. 

It will not be enough for the United Nations to storm 
the Festung Europa, Hitler’s mythical European for- 
tress. They will have to enter with some agreement as 
to the fate of the liberated peoples, if the end of the 
war. is not to be the prelude to widespread civil conflict. 

Particularly great is the danger of civil war in the 
Balkans where the next major Allied military opera- 
tions undoubtedly will take place. Strategically the 
Balkans present a number of vital advantages for an 
Allied attack. The Yugoslav and Greek guerillas con- 
stitute a powerful fighting force against the Nazis. 
Also, Hitler’s Balkan partners are weary of the war 
and even before Mussolini’s demise have been per- 
sistently exploring the possibilities for a separate 
peace. 

Rumania and Hungary have fared worst in this war. 
The morale of their people,.never very high, is now 
falling rapidly. Bulgaria, with its Slav Greek Orthodox 
population is traditionally pro-Russian. There is an 
impassable gulf between the pro-German orientation 
of King Boris and the sentiments of the majority of 
the Bulgarian people. This, incidentally, gives Stalin a 
decided advantage in his bid for Balkan domination. 
It is noteworthy that even though Bulgaria is Ger- 
many’s ally Russia has never broken off relations with 
her. 

Also working in favor of the Allies is the position 
of Turkey, key to the Balkans and the Middle East. 
Though a traditional ally of Russia, Turkey was alien- 
ated by the Soviet’s grab of Eastern Poland, Bessarabia 
and the Baltic States, which she regarded as a throw- 
back to old Russian expansionism. Therefore, when 
Germany attacked Russia, Turkey reaffirmed her 
neutrality. Today, with American lease-lend aid com- 
ing in through the Mediterranean, Turkey may be ex- 
pected to support @n Allied invasion of the Balkans 
from the Adriatic by attacking from the Black Sea. 

Thus, from a strategic and military point of view 
the present European war, like the last, may be decided 
in the Balkans. 


cd a x 

PPOLTTICALES, however, the Balkans were and re- 
main the powder keg of Europe. No AMGOT, how- 
ever efficient, will be capable of solving the deep-going 
contradictions between the various Balkan States and 

within these States, 
The first important problem the coming peace con- 
a reversal of the peace treaties in the Danubian zone 
which in 1919 carved up Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia and Croatio to the profit of the new states 
of the Little Entente—particularly Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia—the upholders of the pre-war French policy. 
But whereas in the last war Rumania was fighting on 
the side of the Allies, today, like Hungary, Austria and 
Bulgaria, she is a partner of the Axis. In whose favor 
then, will the Allies now decide the territorial disputes 
between Hungary and Rumania? In whose favor will 
they resolve the bitter struggle that is now going 
between the Serbs and Croats in what is formally 
known as the Kingdom of Yugoslavia? It is true that 
the Serbs share with the British the honor of having 
resisted Hitler without being directly attacked by him. 
They overthrew their dictatorial government at the 
very moment it was expected to sign the Axis pact, 
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courting the disaster which was not long in coming. 
But in the ranks of Partisan guerillas now fighting in 
Yugoslavia on the side of the Allies there are thousands 
of Croats, Slovenes, Moslems and even Catholic priests 
who are strongly opposed to Serb supremacy in a re- 
stored Yugoslavia. 

We can, if we wish, adopt the policy of an ostrich 
and pretend there are no differences between the Anglo- 
American bloc and the Soviet Union. The truth is 
that behind the facade of diplomatic transactions Stalin 
has long been making preparations for domination of 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans. Thus while we have 
been adhering to protocol Stalin has proceeded to or- 
ganize Slav Committees, the German “National Com- 
mittee,” the “Union of Polish Patriots” and other 
agencies designed to further his aims. He even found 
it expedient to organize recently a “Free Croat Gov- 
ernment” on Yugoslav territory headed by the seventy- 
year old Communist Croat poet, Vladimir Nazor. The 











Ante Pavelich, the Croat 
Quisling who has wiped out 
thousands of Serbs in a 
racial vendetta. 


internal crisis that is rending Yugoslavia, which to- 
gether with Greece is the most powerful pro-Ally force 
in the Balkans, is but a portent of what may occur in 
other countries coveted by Russia. 

Russia, to be sure, is not solely responsible for the 
Yugoslav situation. The struggle carried on by the 
‘Croatian and Slovenian minorities against the Serb 
majority has been going on for several decades without 
Stalin’s aid. According to some reports, close to 
300,000 Serbs have been butchered within the past 
months by Croats and Slovenes. Croats, of course, 
claim that this crime has been committed by Ante 
Pavelich’s Ustashi, a Croat fascist organization, but 
Serbs insist the pro-Soviet and supposedly pro-Allied 
Partians participated in the killing. 

* * * 
O less acrimonious is the Serb-Croat conflict inside 
the Yugoslav Government in London. No sooner 
did the present Premier, Milos Trifunovitch, form its 
government on June 26, 1943, than differences arose 
over the Government’s policies of a postwar federal 
Constitution. The Croat Ministers insisted that the 
Matchek-Cvetkovitch agreement of August 26, 1939, 
awarding internal autonomy to Croatia, should be re- 
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affirmed by Trifunovitch’s Government. That agree- 
ment had been concluded between Vladimir Matchek, 
leader of the Croat Peasant Party, and Dragisha Cvet- 
kovitch, premier under the regime of Regent Prince 
Paul, whose policy was one of alignment with the Axis. 
As a result of the agreement, Matchek entered the 
Yugoslav Government which on March 27, 1941, was 
overthrown by the military coup d’etat that led to 
Yugoslavia’s entry into the war against the Axis. 

Most of the Serbian Ministers in the Trifunovitch 
government are opposed to this declaration for an 
autonomous Croatia on the theory that it is essential 
that the new constitution should be. agreed upon by all 
Serbs rather than appear to be imposed on them on 
the basis of a past agreement. 

In the meantime Stalin is fanning the flames of civil 
war in Yugoslavia as throughout the Balkans. The 
smear campaign against General Drazha Mikhailovitch, 
Yugoslav War Minister and legendary leader of the 
heroic Chetniks, stems entirely from Moscow. Though 
the British Government recently attempted to pour oil 
on the turbulent waters by recognizing also the Patti- 
sans, there is no doubt that the latter are tools of 
Russia. This has recently been made clear by Professor 
Bozhidar Maslaritch, vice-president of the Russian- 
dominated All-Slav Committee, in an article in the 
August, 1942, issue of Slaviane, official organ of the 
All-Slav Committee. 

“The greatest difficulty of the Partisan movement 
during its first stage of struggle,” writes Professor 
Maslaritch, “was the fact that it did not have a single 
military center to direct the dispersed Partisan groups. 
The situation was solved by the first All-Slav Congress 
which was held in Moscow in August, 1941. Soon after 
the Congress, a meeting was called of all the leaders of 
the Yugoslav Partisan movement and a decision was 
made to create of the dispersed Partisan group one 
free People’s Army of Liberation. A High Command 
was organized (in Moscow?—L.D.) and the basis was 
laid for a true People’s Army.” 

Lest there be any doubt as to the true political com- 
plexion of the Partisans, Professor Maslaritch goes on 
to say that in the “People’s Partisan Army of Libera- 
tion (which he estimates at 300,000) there has been 
introduced an Institute of Political Commissars. All 
the political work is guided by these Commissars— 
both within the ranks of the Partisan Army as well as 
among the civilian population.” He reveals, inci- 
dentally, for the first time the names of the men who 
guide the destinies of the Partisans. Besides Josip 
Broz, Montenegrin Guerilla leader popularly known as 
“Tito,” these are: Milan Blagoevich, formerly a lieu- 
tenant of the Spanish Loyalist Army; Peter Daptche- 
vitch, a Communist student of the University of Bel- 
grade who served as a Captain in the ranks cf the 
Spanish Loyalists, and the notorious Constantin Nad 
who, it is charged, was a G.P.U. agent in Spain. 

Thus the Balkan tragedy is about to unfold itself in 
all its horror. The race for political domination be- 
tween the Western Powers and Russia is on. Only those 
who will foresee the future are destined to govern. 

There is, as a matter of fact, reliable information 
that within the next week or perhaps days Bulgaria 
will break with the Avis and Turkey will enter the war 
on the side of the Allies. 

It is difficult to say at this moment what will be the 
position of Russia with regard to this development, 
since it is known that the Kremlin has recently been 
carrying on a number of complicated diplomatic nego- 
tiations about which, unfortunately, one cannot write 
as yet. 


A Tale of the Italian Underground 


By STEFANO TERRA 
III 

HEN I got up in the morning the daylight was 
already flooding the valley bottom and the sun was 
rising behind the Punta di Grana, yet Pietro had not 
returned. I knew from that moment on that anything 
might have happened. I ran to the storeroom and got 
out my short musket and hid it behind the door. I went 
upstairs to study the valley from a little lookout and 
followed the course of the torrent with my eyes: noth- 
ing could be seen. Moreover, anyone who had wished 
to draw near without being noticed could have hidden 

from me in the woods. 

While I was trying to think about the matter calmly 
in order not to be hysterical about the situation, the 
door opened and Pietro came in followed by a woman. 

“You crossed the border in broad daylight? It’s a 
miracle you weren’t seen.” 

I went to meet him and decided to get the bottom 
of the absurd situation. 

“Let us speak to each other alone,” I said. 

“You can speak freely. She is a friend.” And with- 
out looking me in the face he presented the woman who 
had followed him. 

She-was--elegant and her -meuntain.dress. was too 


sober and -right.fer--the occasion to-be-that—of—any—.. 


chance tourist. She had a warm glance, -smeoth -black 
hair, dark eyes, an oval face, full red mouth well 
painted, a lively way about her. Her young body was 
lively too. She smiled at me the way people of that 
kind smile without seeing whom they have opposite. 
I could swear she would have called me a boy. In fact, 
after a few moments of uncertainty on account of 
Pietro and myself (certainly not because she herself 
felt insecure, for she tranquilly observed the few fur- 
nishings of our room), the woman sat down and reached 
for a cigarette in the pocket of her trousers and calmly 
commenced questioning Pietro: 

“Is this the boy you mentioned to m¢ 
some boy, isn’t he?” 

Pietro, standing, was painful to watch. With his 
heavy arms crossed, he sought ridiculously to achieve 
a look of dignity and then he moved toward the pantry 
to get a bottle of aquavite. It was his salvation for the 
moment. I followed him rapidly. 

“Please come into the kitchen with me, Pietro. I 
want to show you the new hiding place I have for the 
grappa.” 

“Well, then...” I began. 

“Nothing,” and, cutting the word short, he looked 
as if he would have liked to shout it at me. 

“We'll reach no understanding by yelling, Pietro. 
Please sit down. The woman can wait. She is seated 
and she has cigarettes.” 

“That’s the way it is, Enrico ...” he began again 
with his heavy voice and, after a pause, he made one 
more effort to go on. “She’ll stay only a few days. 
Then she will leave ... It was such a chance for me. 
Isn’t she handsome? .’ And he was trying, after 
having spoken in starts like this, and opening and clos- 
ing his fists, to smile. 

The affair was taking on such enormous proportions 
that it took my breath away. The period of our great 
work was about to begin and here he was bringing 
up this unknown womaa. 


? He’s a hand- 





“PUT you could have stayed with her down there, 
hidden in the town, beyond the frontier. Thus at 
least you were only risking yourself.” 

“What would you have me do? Enrico, she wanted 
to see the hunting preserve. You know, women get 
ideas in their heads. But she’s a fine piece and she is 
certainly worth risking something for.” 

“You are risking everything, bloody fool that you 
are, and not only us!” 

For the first time, I could not help but raise my 
voice. This is just what he wanted. He began to yell 
at the top of his lungs that he was tired of it. 

“I’m sick of it, sick of it, sick of it!” he howled, beat- 
ing his fists against the wall. 

The woman had heard, of course. She came into the 
kitchen smiling. 

“What a charming little kitchen, 
worth getting angry about.” 


Pietro. It’s not 
She had on a dark blue ski suit. The trousers were 
well cut with full hips and narrow legs, and the jacket 
was short, well up around her waist. 

“Listen, signora or signorina. .. .” 

“Josette.” 

“Listen, Josette, leave us alone for a few_ more 
Minutes, will you? There is something that must be 
settled between us.” 

She went off smiling, after having caressed Pietro’s 
cheek and there he stood, pale under his tan, his fists 
clenched, his temples white but his cheeks burning. 

Alone once more, I looked fixedly at my companion 
who seemed to be so far away in his thoughts that he 
could not even hear my voice, the voice of the comrade 
who spoke in me, and a lump rose in my throat. It 
seemed to me that something had come between us 
like a veil which made him, in a certain sense, both 
blind and deaf. 

“It isn’t possible,” I thought. 

“Listen carefully, Pietro,” I said and I put my hands 
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on his shoulders, my face close to his, trying to attract 
his attention by looking him deep in the eyes. 

“Are you listening to me, Pietro?” 

“Yes, I’m listening to you but hurry up,” and he 
shook my hands forcibly from him. 

“Today, our friends will come up—Rosso, Scarpa, 
and the old man. They can’t be allowed to see that 
woman. Hide her some place and, when it is really 
dark, take her down with you, over there beyond the 
border. Today you mustn’t drink. Take a good rest and 
tomorrow we won’t think anymore about this whole 
story.” 

“You obsess me!” he began to yell. “And I won't 
hide anybody, do you understand? I won’t hide any- 
body. In fact tonight IT will take my woman down to 
S—!” S—is a health resort about fifty miles on the 
other side of the frontier. We were informed of the 
presence there of a certain rather notable number of 
Fascist spies. I reminded my friend of this when he 
had stopped shouting, but by now I spoke in a cold 
voice and without conviction. Pietro was maddened by 
something and it was certainly not this anguished 
moment that was the principal cause of it. Something 
had to be worked out in time. It was the result of the 
long nights of tension, of the years of waiting, of the 


_ photographs nearby. and beloved far away, of the fear 


of imminent ruin for his wife and children, everything, 
as he himself had said. And this woman had been the 
fuse which had set the whole thing off. 

x % 7% 

LEFT the game preserve and arrived in the town, 

equipped with a knapsack for the purchase of our 
daily needs. I succeeded in warning our three friends 
not to come up to the house before they received some 
further communication from me, and it was well I did 
because such things are best handled between two 
people. Moreover, the mountaineers of the region must 
not be allowed to lose even the last faith in the serious- 
ness of our work. When one demands of others that 
they risk their lives, there must be someone around in 
whom they have complete faith. 

I bought bread, cheese and the strong wine of the 
district, foreing myself to think of other things so that 
my future behavior toward Pietro could be worked out 
clearly in my own mind, and I realized that it was 
useless to embroider the situation and to fill it with 
more horrors and implications than were already only 
too present. : ‘ 

In certain cases the only true way of meeting the 
development of reality is to act step by step, as the 
occasion arises. 

- - 

HE voice and the laughter of the young woman who 

was romping in the upstairs with Pietro 
echoed through the house. I could guess that he had 
begun to drink again. The woman was talking very 
loudly with a foreign accent that seemed to me put on. 

A little stove in one corner of the main room, always 
full of paper and dry wood, contained our documents. 
Codes, maps, addresses, and so on. We had thought 
it the best hiding place in the event of a sudden raid. 
If someone who looked to us suspicious knocked at our 
door, we would simply light the little stove and in a 
few seconds the material would be destroyed. a good 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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By GAETANO SALVEMINI 

EOPLE have decided to forget that together with the 

Chief of Staff, Cadorna, and the Chief of the Third Army, 

Capello, Badoglio was responsible for the Italian disaster of 
Caporetto in October 1917. G. A. Borgese, in his Goliath 
(New York, Viking Press, 1940, p. 114) tells us that Badoglio 
had “schemed the daring Napoleonic plan of luring the 
Austrians into a trap, there to smash them. He opened to 
them the door of Italy, but as socn as the Austrians had 
entered the trap, they found that for one reason or another, 
the opposite wall was not so strong as the Napoleon had sup- 
posed; they broke it and pcured like a deluge into more than 
half the region of Venice.’ Of the three responsible for the 
disaster, the two who were more prominent, Cadorna and 
Capello, lost their positions. Badoglio played possum, 
escaped attention, and became deputy chief cf the new Chief 
of the General Staff, who had succeeded Cadorna. 

He was chief of the General Staff during that fatal Fall 
of 1920 when military authorities in Italy began to equip 
the Fascists with arms, ammunition, trucks, and officers on 
leave. He allowed his subordinates to play politics. But 
when things grew hot, he withdrew from the General Staff, 
leaving to others the responsibility for carrying on military 
sedition. 

In September 1922, while that combination of a mili- 
tary coup d’etat and opera bouffe which was to lead to 
the so-called “March on Rome” was being engineered, 
and the King seemed hostile to the Fascist movement, 
Badoglio made no mystery of the fact that if the King 
gave him orders to stamp out the Fascist movement, he 
would carry them out, and the job would not even -have 
been a difficult one. Therefore he was regarded as an 
anti-Fascist. He was only a mercenary, indifferent to 
politics, who had given his allegiance to the King of 
Italy and was ready to comply with any command com- 
ing from his lord and master. 

After the “March on Rome,” so long as the attitude of 
the King still was not clear, Badoglio bided his time. 
After the Matteotti murder, the King went over, bag and 
baggage, into Mussolini's camp. Badoglio followed in the 
train of his lord. 

As a consequence, Mussolini took him into his fold, and in 
1927 he bestowed upon him the title and—what was more 
important to Badoglio—the salary of Marshal. 

* * * 


N 1929 he was sent as Governor to Lybia, and under his 

leadership General Graziani subdued the eastern sect‘or 
of Lybia (Cyrenaica). Arab chiefs were taken up in planes 
and flung out into the air, to fall broken on the rocks below. 
For this reason Gra- 
ziani was known as 
“the breaker of the na- 
tives.” Badoglio never 
objected to such sa- 
distic methods of war- 
fare. In 1932 he re- 
ported that Lybia had 
been “pacified.” 

In 1935 Mussolini 
entrusted the war 
against Ethiopia to a 
Fascist general, De 
Bono, who made such 
a mess of everything 
that Mussolini had to 
replace him and sent 
Badoglio to take his 
place. Badoglio again 
showed his technical 
ability, and brought 
order out of the chaos 
that De Bono had cre- 
ated. As a reward he 
had bestowed upon him 
title of Duke of Addis 
Ababa and—what was 
more important to him 





Historic Moment 





HESE articles by Professors 

Salvemeni of Harvard and 
George de Santillana of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
were written before the fall of 
Mussolini and assumption of 
the premiership by Marshal 
Badoglio. 

Immediately after the invasion 
of Sicily, The New Leader asked 
Mr. de Santillana for an article 
on the immediate political prob- 
lems ahead. Mr. de Santillana’s 


recent writings on Italy, includ- afi he : received “a sant 
ing several articles in the V ese Regal salary for 
“Atlantic Monthly,” have re- life.” His book on the 


Ethiopian 
was adorned 
preface by Mussolini. 


campaign 


ceived wide attention. é 
with a 


The portrait of Marshal Ba- 





doglio by Gaetano Salvemeni, “ 

the noted Italian historian, was ° From — onwards 
part of a series of portraits of Badoglio, as Chief of 
possible Italian “Darlans” that all armed forces, be- 
appeared in the Italian anti-fas- came responsible , for 
cist magazine ‘Countercurrenta.’ all war preparations. 


Italy was a partner of 
the Axis. Badoglio did 
not object. In June 1937, Hitler conferred upon him the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the German Eagle (New York 
Times, June 3, 1937). In September 1937, Mussolini ap- 
pointed him President ofthe Natural Research Council (New 
York Times, September 23, 1937) which was supposed to 
help in preparing the armed forces for the coming war. 

In June 1939, he announced that “it is evident that the 
Army, Militia, Navy, and Airforce of Imperial Italy, rich in 
experience gained in a succession of victorious wars, have 
perfected their organization and raised themselves to a level 
never before reached and one that improves to meet our 
empire’s necessities of prestige and security.” (New York 
Times, June 28, 1939.) In actual fact, the army was in a 
state of utter disorganization, and when in September, 1939, 
Hitler started war in Poland, Mussolini had to declare “non- 
belligerency” for no other reason than that he was not in a 
position to be “belligerent.” 

* 


iw May, 1940, all Italian newspapers were ordered to carry 

on their front pages a report from Badoglio asserting that 
Italy was ready to take the jump into war (New York Times, 
May 22, 1940). In a message to Mussolini, Badoglio pledged 
the 650 scientists composing the Natural Research Council to 
full coopertion (New York Times, May 29, 1940). When 
the attack 1:ipon France and England was started, Mussolini 
confirmed Badoglio as Chief of the General Staff. “This ends 
a lot of gossip about divergencies of opinions,” stated Mr. 
Matthews, the Rome correspondent of the New York Times, 
June 12, 1940, who knew the secrets cf the gods. 

What happened to the Italian forces at the French 
frontiers is a matter of history. “When the Alpini were 
ordered to the French border up in the cold mountain 
passes, they were sent in khaki cotton uniforms that 
should have gone to Libya. When the Libyan troops got 
their uniforms, they were the heavy woolen ones the 
Alpini should have had” (Martha Brown in “Collier's,” 
April 26, 1941, p. 13). Many units of the Italian army 
were left in the Alps without food for days. The Italians 
did not advance a step except towards Menton where 
several brigades were sacrificed in order to gain a few 
hundred yards. 

Mussolini decided to restore 
and himself by gulping down 
heroic epic similar to that which, two thousand five hundred 
years ago, she owed to Xerxes and his generals. Mussolini 
was the Xerxes of the twentieth century, and Badoglio was 
his Chief of Staff. Among the documents that the Greeks 
found in the archives of one cf the Italian divisions after it 








* * 


the balance between Hitler 
Greece, Greece re-lived an 


had been broken, there was a proclamation from General 
Zunini, dated October 26, 1940, which said among other 
things: “In the past nineteen months in this hard land of 
Albania, we have been preparing our arms and our hearts 
for the undertaking that is at hand.” It would have been 
impossible for Badoglio to have been kept in ignorance of 
such military preparations. Was he not Chief of all armed 
forces? He, no less than Mussolini, was responsible for the 


France. 
Greece, towards the 
still the Chief of all 


disaster in Greece as well as for that in 
When disaster 


middle of November, 


had begun to set in in 
1940, Badoglio was 


all the Fascist papers combined. 


Italian armed forces, and went to Innsbruck (Tyrol) to 
confer with General Marshal Keitet (New York Times, No- 
vember 16, 1940). Suddenly on December 6, 1949, the news 
flared that he had resigned. He was the first rat to leave the 
sinking ship. 
* * * 

S a result, Badoglio became one of the coming men for 

the Colonel Blimps of Great Britain and America. Who- 
ever, in Italy, for any reason, seems to fall apart from Mus- 


sclini becomes eligible in London and Washington as a 
“leader” of postwar Fascist pro-Allied Italy without Mus- 
solini. 


The fact is that Badoglio is today what he always has 
been: a professional soldier, loyal to the King, ready to 
add fresh salaries and fresh pensions to his former 
salaries and pensions, but not interested in politics. He 
has the soul of a mercenary of the fifteenth century. 

If it were true that in April, 1942, he was organizing an 
Italian peace movement (New York Times, April 18, 1942), 
that in May, 1942, he was seen in Italy as a possible suc- 
cessor to Mussolini (New York Times, May 31, 1942), that 
in November 1942 he was seized for an alleged plot to over- 
throw Mussclini (New York Times, November 30, 1942), and 
that in February, 1943, he submitted a peace plan to Great 
Britain (New York Times, February 26, 1943), we may be 
sure that he did not do anything except under orders from 
the King. And since the King would never dare to do any- 
thing against Mussolini’s will, and Mussolini would do noth- 
ing against Hitler’s will, Badoglio’s moves would fit into 
Mussolini’s and Hitler’s schemes. 

If really Badoglio had ever submitted peace plans against 
Mussolini’s and Hitler’s will, this crime of high, treason 
would have been punished by death in Italy. The British 
Foreign Office and the American State Department would 
not have so stupidly betrayed that move. Mest likely every- 
thing we read about Badoglio in our papers does notcomefrom 
inside Italy, but is concocted in London and Washington to 
prepare our minds fcr some unholy compromise with the man 
and his peers when Italy has been occupied by the forces of 
the United Nations. Then the bluff concocted in London and 
Washington is relayed to our papers as coming from Berne 
or Ankara. 
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A Portrait and Some Political Questions 


Radoglic and Aftec— What Can Be Expected 


By GEORGE DE SANTILLANA 
ENERAL EISENHOWER'S preclamation, even trans- 
lated as it was into incomprehensible Bronx pidgin, must 
have reassured the Italians considerably. (Eisenhower’s 
proclamation, made last week, promised the destruction of 
the Fascist tribunals, pledged freedom of speech and press 
in Italy and stated that political prisoners would be released. 
—Editor’s Note.) 

The outlook for Italy in the transition period is less gloomy 
than is that of France, in that it does not lend itself to quite 
so many unpleasant surprises. For one, the Italians know 
that they are going to be treated as conquered enemies, and 
have been taught to expect little from the Allies. Now the 
Allies will prcebably behave rather generously, and even a 
little generosity from an enemy goes a long way, whereas 
nothing is so soul-searing as being let down by a friend. 

Italians are resigned, and have long lost the habit of 
civil liberties. The loss of the Italian Empire will be felt, 
at least for a time, as a good riddance, and the end of an 
intolerable drain on the country’s finances. Therefore any 
provisional government which restores a minimum of de- 
cency and tries to cope seriously with immediate problems 
will bring with it a sense of blessing and relief. 

It is to be assumed that, during and after military occu- 
pation, the provisional government will be on strictly con- 
servative lines, including notables designated by the Throne 
and the Church, and representatives of the army. Here 
again, while there are plenty of generals as fatuous and 
servile as Giraud (here Graziani comes to mind with some 
misgivings, or worse still, Cavallero), it will not be easy 
to bypass men like Badoglio or Caviglia, who have in them 
some of the old and simple virtues. Whatever Badoglio’s 
acquiescence to the regime he thought he had to serve, we 
shall always remember that, when confronted with the 
French armistice commission made up of that same gang 
of generals and admirals who have become our most trusted 
friends, he resisted their repeated offers to deliver up the 
political refugees in French concentration camps, and even 
broke up the sitting to lecture them on what military honor 
is supposed to mean. 

Admitting therefore that the provisional government is 








Three Mysteries of Italy—the Vatican, the King, the Crown Prince 
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meant to lead up to regular elections, we may assume an 
interregnum of order and acquiescence. I say adinitting, 
because Allied intentions as to military governments*and the 
possible commitments of the United Nations are not quite 
clear, and so long as the jealously guarded GiraudsMurphy 
agreement remains under lock and key the graveds doubts 
are justified. 

But let us admit that, from the day of the armistice, 
civil liberties are restored. The political spread, as we can 
begin to understand from the news that seep through, will 
go from a rightist coalition in charge of government, and 
a moderate democratic party (which might well bd called 
to share the responsibilities) to the new Action Party, which 
is a sort of liberal socialism of a mature and modern 
kind, and the orthodox socialist and communist. parties. 
There ought to be a minimum agreement of alniost all 
parties on the need for political and moral regeneration. 

But what is going to be the attitude of the Vatican? 
If assured of unlimited U. S. support, as it would appear, 
the Vatican will probably try to sit on the lid, by any 
legal or semi-legal means: for once that problem of over- 
hauling comes up, it is not difficult to see where it might 
lead. In this, the Vatican and the oligarchy will have the 
solid support of the whole administrative machine; that 
machine is not only the creation of the Fascist regime, 
but has been crammed in these last weeks down to the 
last nook and cranny with Party personnel to whom the 

State was offering insurance in extremis. Those men 

will thus survive the disappearance of the Party; but 

what the people are going to think of the whole ar- 
rangement is quite another matter. 

Many in that outfit are not very bad, not particularly 
responsible; but some of them are, and there is nothing quite 
so galling for the common people as seeing the long-hated 
pet enemy again in the saddle after the day of judgment. 
In that way the Italians may find themselves on a common 
front with the French people who, on seeing the self same 
gang cashing in first on the Third Republic, then on the 
Germans and now on the Americans, might well lose patience. 

This problem of the Fascist personnel is extremely 
serious. It bears in it the crisis of the not-immediate 
future; for unless we revise our definition of what Fas- 
cism is, the whole system is bound to slip between the 
meshes of retributive justice. If there is no revision 
whatever, even partial and symbolic, then it will devolve 
on the people, and the people alone, to call the guilty to 
account, while every effort is likely to be made from on 
high to check or divert the movement. In this way, revo- 
lutionary situations arise; and the authoritative opinion 
abroad, as usual, will be that here again is a case of 

Red intrigue. Of the official reaction to such a crisis we 

have a preview in the releases signed by Harold Callender 

on the French situation. They are an ominous sign of 
the times. 

If this diagnosis is correct, the moment will come when 
only American and British public opinion can save the day. 
Italian political conscience is debilitated by a twenty years’ 
paralysis, and only too quick to jump to cynical and despair- 
ing conclusions. It can be helped back into the community of 
nations only by understanding and forbearance, and a strong 
sense of justice making themselves felt from the rest of the 
civilized world. Communications among peoples must be 
reestablished, and with them clear agreement on the mean- 
ing of certain fundamental words, on the sincerity of cer- 
tain fundamental aims. 

For if nations find themselves abandoned by God and Man, 
unable to sidetrack—let alone bring to trial—the outfit that 
sold them out to destruction, then that is the time for Stalin 
to step in. 








By ANTONIO REINA 
” Spanish organ of the International 
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“Justi ic id, 
Ladies Garment Work« 

LTHOUGH the Fascist forces entered Madrid more than 

four years ago, and General Franco has sought to stamp 
out opposition by propaganda and terror, the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Spain, the men and women who 
fought Fascism with unparalleled heroism for three years, 
are ready and willing to take up arms again to end the regime 
of oppression and starvation. 

Franco, as well as his brother-in-law Serrano Sumner, and 
the rest of the “seforitos” that form the “Falange Espanola” 
are today the most hated persons in Spain. Even a large 
section of the wealthy class that supported Franco during 
the Civil War are disillusioned. 

The underground movement is on the march in Spain to 
day, as the misery and poverty increase daily. And Franco 
is worried, for even his own supporters are split and bicke 
constantly among themselves. The Phalanx issues leaflets 
against the government and the Catholics; the Monarquistas 
attack the Phalanx; the Catholies fight with the Phalanx. 

In Madrid and other large cities the Socialist Party and 
the General Union of Workers publish newspapers and leaf- 
lets three and four times a week, and the discontent af the 
people can easily be fanned into open rebellion. The small 
group of Asturian miners, who never surrendered to Franco, 
and are fighting in the mountains of the mine regions to this 
day, now have thousands of new adherents. Guerilla war- 
fare is beginning to spread to other parts of the country. 

In Andalusia, for example, the farmers receive the Phalanx 
and other government requisitionists, with guns in thei! 
hands, to prevent the little food products they have from 
being taken away to be shipped to Germany as part payment 
for the help Hitler gave Franco during the Civil War. 

At the head of these protests and underground activities 
is the Socialist Party. Its bulletins have more readers than 
The government, the Police 
Department and the Phalanx all know what is going on, but 
the workers meet where their revo- 
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Inside Spain Today — Socialists Lead 
Guerrilla Warfare Against Franco 


inferno, told of some of the work performed by the Guerrillas 
in Spain. 

For three successive times the Guerrillas have blown up 
the gun powder plants of Manjoya, Oviedo, which is working 
for on Nazis under the direction of German technicians. 
They have also destroyed several times the electric suppiy 
lines of the ammunition factories in Viesgo, Asturias, and 
broken the railroad line that goes from the ammunition fac- 
tories to the border and then to Germany. 

With the United States coal and oil Franco is keeping the 
ammunition factories working 24 hours a day producing war 
machinery for Hitler, something the Spanish people do not 
understand, as they likewise do not understand the Franco 
“neutrality,” with his “Blue Division” fighting for Hitler 
on the Russian Front. 

Recently a meeting was called outside of the city of Gijon, 
Asturias, in which thousands of persons participated, to pro- 
test against the Franco help to Hitler. The Falange party 
received news of the meeting and gave orders to the army 
and civil guards to break it up by force. The army obeyed 
and hundreds of people were killed on both sides. Now the 
soldiers do not want to fight the Guerrillas any more and 
when the army is sent to persecute them some soldiers escape 
and join with their brother workers. 

Among the largest supporters of the Guerrillas are the farm- 
who supply them wtih food, the middle class and many 


women who have a husband, brother or father in jail or con- 


centration camp. Many of these women lead the Guerrillas 
with heroism. 
a” a * 
of England to bring back the monarchy 


to Spain is the most unpopular 


United Nations could possibly think of. 


project that the 
The Spanish people 


will not accept the Monarchy any more than they have made 
peace with the Franco regime or fascism. 


Franco and his Phalanx are trying to suppress this move- 


ment. Sentences of twelve, fifteen and twenty years in jail 
are imposed on anyone carrying the Socialist paper, or fon 
belonging to a labor union or maintaining connection with 


political party belonging to the Popular Front before 
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the Civil War. Franco’s terror is answered by acts of heroism 
and defiance. A Socialist trial in Madrid, was asked by 
the judge: “Are you a member of the Socialist Party since 
1920?” “No,” was the reply. “You cannot deny that be- 
cause we have your record here before us.” “You are mis- 
taken, sir, because I am a member of the Socialist Party 
from the year 1915.” Cases like this can be counted by the 
thousand in Spain today. 

The Casa del Pueblo de Madrid (People’s House of Madrid) 
is used by Franco as a Court House and Police Headquarters. 
In the once happy meeting place of the workers there now 
functions the War Council, and downstairs the Phalanx and 
the Civil Guard beat the people to death to obtain informa- 
tion. 

Franco’s boast about amnesty for political prisoners is a 
lie. Not only is there no relief for prisoners of any kind, 
but the number is increasing as Franco sees himself less 
secure with every passing day. The only relief Franco has 
given to prisoners is in the so-called Christian Legislation, 
which he signed recently. Under this law experienced work- 
ers and specialists are permitted to leave jail or concentra- 
tion camp to work for the “big” money of two pesetas a day 
(about 20 cents American money). This is done in order to 
meet the scarcity of experienced workers in many industries 
and enterprises, as steel mills, mines, ete. 

The cost of living is today the big problem confronting 
Spain as most food is requisitioned for Germany. This im- 
portant problem seems to be the starting point in uniting all 
the factions in Spain now. The anti-Franco sentiment goes 


on 


from the simple citizen to the middle class people and to the 
wealthy families as well. 


The following prices of some of the most important ar- 
ticles in the life of the Spanish people will give an idea what 
the situation is: Rice, before the war cost less than one 
per kilo (about 8¢ per pound) now costs sixteen 
30 or one kilo of beans that cost 1:60 
one kilo of white bread 
12 pesetas; one dozen eggs 
in March 18 and 20 
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IMPROPAGANDA 


What with the new-found alli- 
ance between the Communists and 
the Jersey Hagues, and the Holly- 
wooden-heads that have gone 
mushy with Moscow—and with 
labor.beginning to look around in 
a determined effort to see that 
there is a better balance between 
profits and prices—there can be 
no harm in watching a movie or 
two. War pictures we have in 
plenty, most of them sentimental, 
os aps, and with the colors 
eightened, but at any rate all on 
the same side. Look for a while 
at another sort of picture that 
has slipped inte high frequency 
of late—the news commentator 
film—and you’ll see another story. 

A number of such films will 
bear watching, for the ideas that 


are passed along as news; but 
some of them present opinions 
that are admittedly opinions— 


though whose opinions is not so 
clearly explained—and these do 
a shrewd job. Look just at one, 


in the series called the News 
Forum, presented by one Fulton 
Lewis,'Jr. He calls this one “The 


Fifth Freedom.” 

What is the fifth freedom? But 
first see what he does to the 
other four. Freedom of religion; 
freedom of the press—the first 
two? Yes, says Mr. Lewis; of 
course; but there’s nothing new 
about these. He seems to imply 
that the present administration 
was seeking credit for having in- 
vented them; and by reminding 
us that they are old he would re- 
move credit from the President— 
as-though they were not in con- 


stant need of reasserting. The 
other’ two::Freedom from fear? 
Freedom from want? Here, Mr. 


Lewis declares, we are being mis- 
led. For it was not freedom from 
fear, freedom from want, but on 
the contrary fear and want them- 


selves, that drove the early 
settlers to our glorious land. I 
had to rub my ears; but he re- 


peated it; yes, that is the point. 
Something so specious indicates 
what the writer of the script 
thinks of the public; for only to 
morons, or to tired persons in the 
swift surge of talk, could such 
tripe be offered. But it is incon- 
ceivable that anyone could write 
such arrant nonsense without 
knowing what he was doing. For 
what the early settlers sought 
was precisely freedom from fear 
and want; they left the place 
where they were insecure, braved 
the dangers of the new world, 
precisely in the hope of building 
securely—free from fear end 
want—for their children. And 
that is also precisely what the 
President means: he does not ex- 
pect us, or our children, to have 
full freedom; we are seeking it: 
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Al Donahue, 
chestra, will play a one-day’s ei- 


gagement at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park this Sunday, August 


Ist. They will appear as the 
headline attraction of the free 
stage show and also will play at 
the’ Park Casino for free dancing. 





Students Appeal 
To Axis Youth For 
End of Fascism 


An appeal to Italian, German 
and Japanese youth “to over- 
throw fascism now, to be our al- 
lies today as well af after the 
defeat of the Axis powers,” was 
issued this week by the Inter- 
national Student Assembly at 8 
West 40th Street, New York City, 
in the name of the forty-eight 
countries and free movements it 
represents. In releasing the five 
hundred word appeal, calling upon 


“all youth in all parts of the 
world,’ Mary Louise Rogers, 
President of the Assembly said: 
“We know that students in Ital- 
ian universities have played a 
courageous and vital role in the 
anti-fascist underground move- 


ment.. Now that the time of their 
liberation is near, we want espe- 
cially to send them a message of 


encouragement, at the same time 
that we: call upon students in 
Germany to rise against the Na- 
zis.” 

The appeal cites the Munich 
student riot of this spring as evi- 
dence that even “Hitler’s chil- 
dren” are rising against him, and 
urges “the youth within the 
fascist stronghold: itself to fol- 
low the courageous example of 


Hans Scholl,” 
leaders of the 


among the 
Scholl 


who was 


riot. and his 


sister were among the students 
executed after the revolt oc 
curred. 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


the Four Freedoms set goals, 
which we shall always seek but 
never fully attain. 

Come, the fifth freedom? Free- 
dom of individual enterprise, says 
Mr. Lewis, Jr. (Let him note that 
this it not new, either, that indeed 
it has a history of mixed value— 
sufficing for pioneer days, but 
cloaking some of the _ blackest 
transactions in the growth of our 
nation.) But he elaborates: free- 
dom for each man, if he wants, to 
work longer and harder than his 
neighbor, so that he can have a 
bigger car and a better house, if 
he can earn them. Freedom, he 
does not say but these words 1m- 
ply, to knock down the structure 
the unions have labored genera- 
tions to build, in our land’s 
growth toward the freedoms that 
Mr. Lewis, Jr., so blandly pushes 
aside. 

But the end is not yet, as they 
say where this picture was fash- 
ioned. For the grim-faced nar- 
rator closes with the remark “hat 
instead of trying to supply a miik- 
bottle every morning for every 
African door-step, we should con- 
centrate on our problems at home. 
And since none in the audience 
want their sons to die for a quart 
of milk daily in Egypt, there were 
murmurs of approval around me 
as the film came to this end. But 
is it conceivable that anyone—the 
President, even Mrs. Roosevelt ?-— 
wants that bottle of milk on the 
Abyssinian doormat, at the ex- 
pense of the weanlings in our 
land? By taking a final issue on 
which they could win 100 per cent 
approval, the authors of this most 
ingeniously concocted film sought 
to swing that favor back across 
the more questionable parts of the 
picture. Just who is behind the 
News Forum you'll have to get 
Matthew Low to tell you in his 
page 3 column; it is the concern 
of this department to see that the 
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Bb 
George 


and 
Grable in a scene from the 


Shentennery Betty 


Palace’s new film feature, 
“Coney Island.” 





CARY GRANT IN "MR. 
LUCKY" STAYS A SECOND 
WEEK AT THE MUSIC HALL 


Cary Grant’s first solo starring 
motion picture, “Mr. Lucky,” con- 
tinues for a second week. Laraine 
Day has the feminine lead in 
this fast-moving, exciting ro- 
mance, her first appearance on 
the screen with the popular 
Grant. 

In response to public demand, 
the Don Cossack Chorus of 26 
voices, under the direction of 
Serge Jaroff, will continue its 
engagement on the Music Hall 
stage. They will sing a new rep- 
ertoire of Slavic songs in the 
stage spectacle “Gala Russe,” 
produced by Leonidoff, with set- 
tings by Bruno Maine. “The Leg- 
end of the East,” a spectacularly 
beautiful underseas ballet, will be 
presented by the Corps de Ballet, 
with Nicholas Daks and Muriel 
Gray as soloists. 


Dr.Moulton Gives 


A Correction 
From HAROLD G. MOUTON 
To the Editor: 

Your editorial note to Abba P. 
Lerner’s article on “The Bogey 
of the Federal Debt” (The New 
Leader, July 10) contains a mis- 
statement of fact to which I 
respectfully call your attention. 
I refer to the following: “News 
Note: The Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation made grants last year 
totaling $341,842 to the Brookings 
Institute—New York Times, June 
2.fi” The actual statement in the 
New York Times was that the 
foundation made grants last year 
totaling $341,842 to the Brook- 
ings Institution, the Public Affairs 
Committee, various universities, 





In Timely Film 





The importance of air power is shown by this modern plane letting 
loose a torpedo aimed at a Japanese cruiser in “Victory Through Air 


Power,” 


the new Walt Disney film at the Globe Theatre. 





relation between entertainment 
and life be kept honest. Or to cal} 
attention when it fails. Here is 
a subtle and shrewd attempt to 
befuddle the public, toward no 
good end! Read your news-reels 
with an open eye! And perhaps 
you will agree with Lin Yutang 


(whose “Between Tears and 
Laughter” is the most disturbing 


book on the post-war world) that 
there is a fifth freedom—if indeed 
it is not the first: Freedom from 
humbug! 

Ss. ¥. 8; 





AL DONAHUE AND JOE 
VENUTI ORCHESTRAS AT 
PALISADES THIS WEEK 


Al Donahue and his orchestra 
will play at Palisades Amusement 
Park, N. J., this Sunday (August 
1st) for the one day only, appear- 
ing as the headline attraction of 
the free stage show and also for 
free dancing at the Park Casino. 
Feature with Donahue and his 
band at Palisades will be lovely 
Penny Piper, vocalist. 

Joe Venuti, the wizard of the 
violin, and his orchestra are the 
current attraction at the Jersey 
fun center. They appear every 
afternoon and evening—both in 
the open-air-amphitheatre and the 
Park Casino, Also appearing at 
Palisades is Victoria Zachinni, 
sensational daredevil who is shot 
out of a cannon. Miss Zachinni 
is being held over for an addi- 
tional week’s engagement. 

Next Wednesday afternoon, 
August 4, the fifth annual Gen- 
eral Diaper Derby, sponsored by 
the National Institute of Diaper 
Services, will be held at Palisades 
Park. This is the event that is 
featured eagh year in all the 
newsreels and it is the only race 
in the World staged for babies. 
Some 100 tiny tots, garbed only 
in diapers, will crawl over a 100 
foot course to determine who cov- 
ers the distance the fastest, walk- 
ers and hobblers will be elim- 
inated. Thomas J. Skillman, Jr., 
president of the National Insti- 
tute of Diaper Services, will be 
on hand to crown the winner. 


LASTWEEK OF SHANGRI-LA 
WAR STAMP DRIVE 

While ho complete figures are 
available at the moment, the Na- 
tion’s more than 16,000 motion 
picture theatres report to the 
War Activities Committee-Motion 
Picture Industry headquarters 
here in New York, that during 
the first three weeks of the Treas- 
ury Department’s July War 
Stamp Drive their sale of stamps 
has been four times greater than 
normally. 

At this rate, plus the extra ef- 
forts being made to make this, 
final week of the stamp drive, top 
all previous highs, there seems 
little doubt but that the goal of 
$130,000,000 will be attained and 
that through the combined efforts 
of the retail merchants, the news- 
paper carrier boys and motion 
picture theatres the aircraft car- 
rier “Shangri-La” will soon be 
sliding down the ways. 

In many local motion picture 
theatres the sale of war stamps 
has been stimulated by the man- 
agements offering prizes in the 
form of bonds and passes to 
youngsters. selling the most 
stamps. 











“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 
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ANGELUS KOLLMAR 


Book and Lyrics by GEO. MARION Jr. 


BROADHURST "52" 


KOLLMAR Presents A 


44th St. W. 
Eves. at 8:30. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


SMALL 
Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 
of B’way—AIR-CONDITIONED 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 














“Gay, laughable 
a pleasure.” 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
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INVASION OF SICILY— 
R.F.D. SPEECH—WORLD 
NEWS AT EMBASSY 

First official pictures filmed by 
the United States Army Signal 
Corps, of the Sicilian invasion 
headline the new program this 


week at all Embassy Newsreel 
Theatres. 

These thrilling action pictures 
record the greatest amphibian 
operation in history. From the 
North African coast a mighty 


armada of more than 2,000 Allied 
ships spread across the Mediter- 
ranean. Arriving off Siciliy, the 
United Nations’ battleships open 
the attack with erashing broad- 
side of guns, that reduce Axis 
shore dzfense batteries to heaps 
of twisted ruins.. All through the 
night salvo after salvo from giant 
naval guns continue to pound the 
enemy. At dawn, thousands of 
landing barges push shoreward, 
laden with troops. Fascist and 
Nazi planes destroyed as Allies 
bomb air bases. Our airmen re- 
fuel their planes on captured air- 
fields and head the advance into 
the interior of Sicily. Infantry 
follow up the attack along roads 
strewn with Axis dead, shattered 


guns, and trucks. Thousands of 
Axis prisoners taken. In towns 
captured by the Allies, natives 


greet the United Nations troops 
with a gay welcome. 


Following selected short sub- 


jects are also showing: 


42nd St.: “Our Last Frontier”, 
a Father Hubbard Adventure. 


“Jasper and the Haunted House”, 
a. Madcap model. 


46th St.: “Desert.Wonderland”, 
a Magic Carpet Travelog. 
50th St.: “Rear 


Gunner” and 


“Jack Rabbitt and the Beanstalk”, 
a Merrie Melody cartoon. 


72nd St.: 
Stood Still”, 


“Land Where Time 
a Magic Carpet trav- 


elog. “Jack Rabbitt and the Bean- 
stalk”, a Merry Melody cartoon. 
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ir Power” Has Logic and Point! 





TIMELY FILM MADE BY 
DISNEY AND SEVERSKY 
By NAT GLICK 

Victory Through Air Power has 
no plot, no stars, none of the us- 
ual trappings of Hollywood cin- 
ema. But it does contain a goodly 
amount of information, intelli- 
gence and logic. 

The first part of the film is a 
typically Disneysque treatment of 
the history of the airplane, 
touched up with the sly humor 
that distinguishes Disney and his 
confreres from the rest of Holly- 
wood. Under the clever brushes 
of these masters of cartooncraft, 
orthodox airplanes, bombs and 
maps acquire wnique and comi¢ 
personalities. 

The major portion of the film, 
and the most exciting, is the pic- 
torial representation of Major 
Seversky’s thesis, previously pre- 
sented to the public in book form 
and widely discussed both by mili- 
tary experts and the lay public. 

Appearing in person in the film, 
Seversky lucidly argues that the 
war can be appreciably shortened 
by building long-range bombers 
and exceptionally destructive 
bombs to pound the core of Ger- 
many and Japan—their industrial 
centers and supply lines. He re- 
gards our traditional tactics as a 
waste of manpower and material 
because land and sea warfare can 
only attack the outer rim of the 
enemy’s defenses. 

Inevitably, Seversky declares, 
airpower will become the domi- 
nant method of warfare. The 
point is to perfect this new type 
of war weapon, the long-range 
bomber, before the Axis does. At 
present we have the advantages 
of time and industrial capacity, 
since the Axis is compelled to 
continue turning out thousands 
of short-range bombers and fight- 
ing planes to support its armies 
of occupation. 

If anyone but Seversky had ad- 
vanced this idea, we would be in- 
clined to debate its practicability. _— 
But there is probably none in the 
United States (and perhaps in the 
world) who knows more about 
airplane design and construction. 
We wonder what the Allied mili- 
tary strategists are doing with 
Seversky’s suggestions. Can it be 
that the plan is too bold, too 
striking and too simple to crack 
the conservative crust of our mili- 
tary leaders? 


"STORMY WEATHER' HOLDS 
OVER AT THE ROXY 

“Stormy Weather,” new z0th 
Century-Fox musical _ starring 
Lena Horne, Bill Robinson and 
Cab Calloway and his orchestra, 
remains for a second week at the 
Roxy Theatre. 

The new Roxy stage presenta- 
tion headlining Russ Morgan and 
his orchestra, presenting * ‘Music 
in the Morgan Manner” and Con- 
nee Boswell, also remains 














AL DONAHUE 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 








Heads Strand Stage Show 








the 
maestro and his orchestra, con- 
tinue as the main stage presen- 


Carmen Cavellero, pianist 


tation at the Strand Theatre. 
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“CONEY ISLAND" TO 
HEAD BILL AT PALACE 
AND RKO NABES 

The Technicolor musical “Coney 
Island” is now at RKO Palace 
Theatre accompanied by United 
Artists’ comedy “Calaboose” star- 
ring Jimmy Rogers and Noah 
Beery, Jr., in its first New York 
showing. Following the adven- 
tures of two happy-go-lucky cow- 
boys, ‘“‘Calaboose” revolves about 


the heroine’s (Mary Brian) desire 


to reform criminals and some 
gangsters’ desire to take ad- 
vantage of this fact. “Calaboose’ 


was directed by Hal Roach, Jr., 
from the screen play by Arnold 


Belgard. 
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Stadium Programs 
1943 
Efrem Kurtz, Conductor 
Saturday Evening, July 31, at 8:30 
(In case of rain this program is 
postponed until tomorrow) 
Soloists 
Ania Dorfman, Pianist, Jennie 
Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano 
Symphony No. 1 in D major, 
; Schubert 
PIANO Cone bicccscccccecisisessmnne! Grieg 
Intermission 
Chorie Dance No. 2... -Creston 
Aria, Adieu Forets from “Jeanne 


BP RE scccisicccticass: Tschaikowsky 
Aria, Oh, My Immortal Lyre from 
RG wiciisiconi Rising ie) Gounod 


Grand Galop Chromatic 
Liszt-Byrns 
Sunday Evening, August 1, at 8:30 
First Movement from “Manfred” 
Symphony... «| schaikowsy 
“Tsar Saltan’ 






Suite 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Intermission 
Bagatelle for Strings, Van Vactor 
(first time at the Stadium) 
Waltz, Op. 130, from Ballet Suite 
Reger 
Overture, Polka and Russian 
Dance from ‘ ‘Golden Age” 


eee See: Shostakovich 
Polovtsian Dances from “Prince 
Igor” Borodin 





SIXTH WEEK FOR 
PARAMOUNT BILL 

“Dixie,” co-starring Bing Crosby 
and Dorothy Lamour is now in 
its sixth and final week of its 
New York Paramount Theatre. 
Also holding over for a sixth and 
final week is the in person show 
headed by the Andrews Sisters 
and featuring Mitch Ayres and 
his orchestra, the Carr Brothers 
and Tim Herbert. 











The Town's Hottest Trumpet 


with Harry James 
to toot it! 


“Rollicking musical film pops 
with hilarious situations.” 
—Bosley Crowther, Times 


M-G-M’s 


BEST FOOT 
FORWARD 


TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


Starring 


LUCILLE BALL 


with WILLIAM GAXTON, VIRGINIA 
WEIDLER and stars of the roiginal 
stage cast: Tommy Dix, Nancy Walker, 
June Allyson, Kenny Bowers, Jack 
Jordan plus Gloria DeHaven 


CoIASTOR tart 


Continuous from 10 A. M. 
POPULAR PRICES 











This Sunday Only, Aug. 1 





World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 





All Service Men in Uniform 
Admitted FREE Anytime 





It's Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 











SEC ° Oo A 
CHARLES 
BOYER 


Directed by 


CONNIE HAINES ° 


Air-Conditioned § TR AND Bway & 47th St. 


FONTAINE 
“THE CONSTANT NYMPH" 


Edmund Goulding 
PER 


CARMEN CAVALLARO nt tin tials 


he 


—T 





ROM 


BLASTED BY FURY 
OF AIR POWER! 





TOMORROW TOKYO? 


WALT DISNEY'S Full-length Sensation 


VICTORY 


THROUGH 


AIR 


Based on the Book by MAJOR DE SEVERSKY 


In Technicolor Released thru United Artists 
at the AIR- | B E. B’way & 
CONDITIONED 46th St. 


POWER 











ALEXIS 
SMITH 


PERRY COMO 














INVASION 


First official films record greatest amphibian operation in history. 


OF SICILY 








F. D. R. SPEECH 


Plus—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 
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& B’way 












6th WEEK— 


The biggest thing to hit the screen! 


48 Stars in a Soldier's Love Story 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Directed by FRANK BORZAGE 


Produced by SOL LESSER - 


Released thru United 


Artists 





In Person 


Radio’s favorite of light music! 


ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA 


Under the 
Direction of 


Phil Spitalny 


now Pryins! CAPITOL 


featuring EVELYN and her magic violin 
The Voices of VIVIAN and MAXINE 


Broadway 
at Slist St. 





LENA BILL 


HORNE ° ROBINSON ° CALLOWAY 


STORMY WEATHER 


PLUS IN PERSON 


America’s favorite--CONNEE BOSWELL 
RUSS MORGAN and his band 


ROXY 


BUY A WAR BOND 
at the 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 
Doors Open 10 A. M. 

















SBRRARRRARI FIFI RIS OOOO 


~— 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


CARY GRANT 








"MR. LUCKY" 


with Laraine Day 


Charles Bickford - Gladys Cooper 
Alan Carney - Henry Stephenson 
An RKO HRadio Picture 

GREAT STAGE 
‘—produced by Leoni- 
Maine .. 


ON THE 
“GALA RUSSE’ 
doff, settings by Bruno 
featuring the world - famous DON 
COSSACK CHORUS with SERGE 
JAROFF ... The Corps de Ballet... 
Hall Rockettes . . . Symphony 
direction Erno Rapee. 


CI. 6-4600 


Musie 
Orchestra, 
First Mezz. Seats Reserved. 











THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 


Theatrical Department, 7 East 
New York City. 


15th Street, 
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SDF News 


NEw YORK CITY. All aboard on Steamer Claremont next Satur- 

day, August 7th. ... Annual S.D.F. Exeursion to Bear Moun- 
tain Park. ... The boat leaves Battery Park 9 a.m.... West 132nd 
St., 9:45 a.m. ... Six hours sail on the Hudson—four hours at 
Bear Mountain Park. ... Every recreational facility. . . . Tickets 
$1.50 for adults, 75 pee for children under 12... . Get tickets in 
Room 200, 7 East 15th St., at S.D.F. and W.C. branches and at 
trade unions. .. . Conference on “Combating Race Prejudices and 
Conflicts” Saturday, September 25th; noted speakers. Don’t 
forget A.L.P. Primaries Tuesday, August 10th. . City Central 
Commtitee meets Wednesday, August 4th; Emerich Steinberger, 
guest speaker. ...S.D.F. Branch in Amalgamated Houses, Bronx, 
meets Monday, August 2nd. A.L.P. Primaries and other matters. 

. Bronx County Committee meets Tuesday, August 3rd, at Dr. 


S. Maggin’s. . . . Mid Bronx Branch, last meeting of the season 


Monday, August 2nd, at Dr. Maggin’s, 1235 Grand Concourse. .. . 
Joint meeting of four S.D.F. branches in Flatbush-Bronxville 


section of Brooklyn will be arranged in September. . . . Algernon 
Lee speaks over WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 p.m. on current 
events. ... Camp Eden at Cold Spring, N. Y., is owned and man- 
aged by the Jewish Socialist Verband. Located in the Highlands 
of the Hudson River Valley, it is an ideal vacation camp for persons 
of average means. Week-end program of symposia on current 


events with prominent speakers. ... August Claessens speaks on 
“Social Democracy” to a group of Summer College students on 


Saturday, July 31st, 3 p.m., at the Rand School. . . . National— 
The new leaflet “Organizing for Peace” and the booklet “The 
Meaning of Social Democracy” by Frederick Shulman are being 
sent for by locals and members in many states. . Write to 
National Office for quantities at once... . A new 48-page booklet 
n “Race Prejudice” by August Claessens to retail for 25 cents 
is on the press. 
A.L.P. NOTES 

—— Club, Club Rooms on the Boardwalk near Brighton 

4th St. Sunday afternoon Forum opened by Theodore Schapiro. 
This Sunday, August Ist, 3:30 p.m. sharp; speaker, August 
Claessens; topic, “Race Riots.” 

Textile Workers, C.I.0., Monday, August 2nd, 8 p.m., at A.L.P. 
Rooms, 186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn. Speakers, Samuel Baron, A 
Roth, August Claessens. 

Coney Island, Friday, 
28th St. and Mermaid Ave. 
and August Claessens. 


August 6th, 8:30 p.m., Club Room, West 
Speakers, Councilman L. P. Goldberg 








A SPECIAL SALE! 


1. The Last Time I Saw Paris, by Elliot Paul—Special at $1 
2. For the Defense, by Irving Stone. The biography of 


Clarence Darrow $1.49 
3. The Red Decade, by Eugene Lyons. The exposé of 
Stalinist penetration of America $1.19 


= 


. Only the Stars Are Neutral, by Quentin Reynolds. A 
breathtaking account of the author's travels through 
the various battlefields of the world Only $1.00 

Agent in Italy, by S. K. Exciting story of espionage in 
Underground Italy. An authentic and complete 
report on conditions inside Italy. $1.49 


RAND BOOK STORE 7 East 15th St. 


New York City 


nn 














‘TAMIMENT TOWN MEETINGS 


| 
keld in TAMIMENT PLAYHOUSE 
Tuesday Evenings. Juiy 13" to August 17" 


2. July 20—TERROR ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 


Special reference to Aidanov’s Fifth Seal and Davies’ Mission 
| to Moscow 


Speakers: EUGENE LYONS, Editor, American Mercury 


FRED WOLTMAN, Staff of World-Telegram 
Chairmar, ELJAS TARTAK 


. July 27—LITERATURE IN THE WAR 
ELIAS TARTAK, Journalist and Lecturer 
MELVIN J. LASKY, Staff Writer, New Leader 
. August 3—WAR MARRIAGES 
Speakers: Dr. GREGORY ZILBOORG, Psychiatrist, 
and Lecturer 
. August 10—EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 
Speakers: GERHART SEGER, Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 
ther to be announced 
. August 17—LABOR IN THE WAR 
BORIS SHISKIN 
JOHN GREEN, President, 
Workers of America 


During the week of July 13 till July 20 ELIAS TARTAK 
will deliver three lectures on important subjects. 


Each address will be followed by questions from the audience. 


w 


Speakers: 


a 


Journalist 


w 


bal 


Speakers: 
Marine and Shipbuilding 


RATES: June 27th to and including Labor Day 


1943 as follows: Y 
Regular .... $41.50—4 or more beds to cabin, use centrally located washroom. [| 
eee. a % w % 6 $47.50—4 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 
Couple DeLuxe . $52.50—for married couples, 2 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 
Daily Rate ...$ 8.50—additional charge for DeLuxe. 


| RESERVATIONS: To insure your accommodations, send well in advance $5.00 | 

deposit with each reservation, together with names and addresses of your! 
party to New York Office, 7 East 15th Street, or direct to Camp Tamiment, 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania. 


HOW TO GC FROM NEW YORK: By Bus: Streamlined parlor bus service to 
Tamiment from 7 East 15th Street, leaves Fridays and Saturdays 10:30 A. M., 
1:30 P.M., and 6:00 P.M.; Sundays and Holidays 10:00 A. M. and 1:00 P.M.: 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 1:00 P.M. $4.65 plus Federal 
tax for 21-day reund trip. For reservations phone MUrray Hill 2-1050. 
Pick-up also made in Newark. 

Ry Rot Take D.,LL.& W Hudson Tube 
rr for Camp Tarlmnent. changing to bus or taxi at East Stroudsbarg, 
Seand trip to East Stroudsburg, $4.11. For train schedule call headquarters. 








Railroad at Hoboken (reached by 


| Pa. 
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MARK ALDONOV, 


- THE NEW LEADER 


Contributors 





noted Russian novelist, is the author ef The 


Fifth Seal, widely-discussed Book of the Month Club selection. 
SIMEON STRUNSKY conducts the Topic of the Times column of 


the N 
dition.” 


- Y. Times. His most recent book is “The Living Tra- 


PAUL STEFAN is a famous Viennese musicologist, author of of 


biographies of Verdi and 


‘Toscanini. 
Werfel, he edited a collection of Verdi’s 


fogether with Franz 
ietters. 


BROADUS MITCHELL, fermer Professor of Economics at John 


Hopkins 
writer. 


LEON DENNEN, journalist ard author, 
New Leader on European poiiiics. 


the Ghetto Ends.” 


University, is a nationally 


known economist and 


writes regularly for The 
He is the author of “Where 


DILYS BENNET LAING is the author of a book of poems pub- 
lished by Duel, Sloan and Pearce. 


J 





Inside Spain Today 


(Continued from*Page Five) 
peg Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill are the hope 
f Spain fcr her liberation. Recently the American Ambas- 
sador declared in Madrid that the victory of the United Na- 


tions will not affect the Spanish regime. But even the 
s do not believe what the American Ambassador said. 


Fascist 


e Spanish 


Franco, as the other dictators, has sought to convert the 
people to Fascism, starting with the younger generation. 
To that effect, he has built the “Casa-Hogar del Generalisimo” 


(Generalisimo Home for 


Republicans 


Children) 
and Socialists killed by Franco. The Nazi salute 


for the orphans of the 


is part of the routine in this institution, and the children are 


forced to pray 
with the prisoners, 


for the Generalisimo. 
who after a meal of rice and water are 


Similar things happen 


forced to join in formation and make the Fascist arrow and 
Nazi salute. At the present time there are more han 500,000 
Spaniards behind the doors of Franco jails and concentra- 


tion camps. 


In brief, from the news we receive from Spain one thing 


stands out very clearly: 


ready to arise against the Franco domination. 


The Spanish people in general are 


They wil! fight 


to the end for the destruction of Hitlerism, but the United 
Nations seem to have no place for this army of well-trained 


anti-fascists. 


The gallant fight that the Spanish people put 


up against Hitler and Mussolini should be a guarantee to 
Great Britain and the United States to help them retake 


Spain from their enemies, and place he 


r on the side of the 


Allies in the struggle for world democracy. 


The Air Transportation 


Service, the Air 


Mail Service, 


Police Headquarters, Customs House and everything in Spain 


today, work under 
in Madrid and Seville, 
mans. 
pilots of the 
the arm. 
and to Hitier, 


transportation 


whom they 


Nazi control. 
as well as other cities, are full of Ger- 
The official language in these hotels is German—the 
service 
The Spanish people want to put an end to that 
hate violently, waiting for 


The most important hotels 


wear the swastika on 


any 


step that the United Nations will take to save them from 


starvation and oppression. 


It is the general belief there that Franco will continue to 


assist Hitler 


with his neutrality as the best way he can do. 


The Spanish people do not understand why the United Na- 


tions and England forget Spain, 
country for the invasion of Europe. 


which is the,most important 
Hitler knows that and 


works effectively to have Spain on his side. 


The people in Spain, 
the United States will 


as those 
recognize 


hope that 
them the 


fervently 
give 


in exile, 


them, and 


necessary means of overthrowing Franco and with him the 


Hitler 


oppression; 


with the United Nations in the s 
Nazism and Fascism everywhere. 


the world, crushing 


and as a Free 


Spain will work together 
the freedom of 


truggle for 








Form Council to 
Aid Immigrants 


A new Immigrants’ Vietory 
Council to newcomers to 
America to find their place in the 
war effort, was set vp tas! week. 
The Chairman of the Covneil 
Dr. Manfred George, : 
the members are Dr. 
Gerhart Seger, Max 
fessor Paul Tillich and S. Auf- 
haeuser. The address is Suite 404, 
67 West 44th Street, N. Y. C. 

An appeal sent out to all re- 
cently arrived immigrants reads 
in part as follows: “Ameri¢a’ 
war is our war! And we want to 
fight this war—wherever we are 
given an opportunity — inelvding 
every sector of the home front. 
Knowing that many avenues of 
participation are still closed to us 
and that misunderstanding and 
lack of full information about 
rules and regulations have often 
hampered our complete and nec- 
essary participation . . 


assist 























UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS' 

UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-4. Executive Board 
meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. L. 
President-Secretary. 


ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local $2, 1.L.G.W.U., 932 Broad- 
way, New York City; ALg. 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. 


LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 
New York City$ CHelsea 3-0300. L. Hollender, J. Catalanottl, Managers; 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 
Bart Doody, Treastrer. 

















OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St.. New 
York City; LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monda evening; 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at J th 


st Julius Hochman, General Manager; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
T ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West i6th Street, New York City; 
4, WAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President. 








THE AMALGAMATED 
I.L.G.W.U., 218 West 40th 
at the office of the Union. 
Louls Stolberg, Asst.. Mgr.; 
Diamond, Chairman, Exec. Board. 


GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 

Street. Executive Board meets every 
Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Isadore Nagler, 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec. Board; 


NAILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 

Workers’ International Union. 
N. ¥.C. (Tel.: Wisconsin 7-6383) ; 
quin 4-7023); Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., N. ¥.C. 
Nathaniel Spector, Manager; A. Mendelowitz, Co-Manager; Alex Rose, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Executive Board meets at 8 p.m. on Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass, 
Chairman of the Executive Board; Mr. Sam Zuckerman, Secretary. 


‘TECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 E. 15th St.; ALg. 4-7082. Joint Bourd meets 
once a month. Local Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 
6:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Local 10, 

Thursday 
Mgr.-Sec’y; 
Moe 


¥ ADIES’ 





Leeal 24, United Hatters, 
Main Office is now located 
Downtown office: 621 


Cap and Millinery 
at 31 West 37th St., 
Broadway (Tel.: ALgon- 
(Tel.: ClIrcle 7-1649). 








WTNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, Lecal 62 of LL.G.W.U. 
873 Broadway, New York City; ALg. 41861. 


S. Shore, Manager. 


Freedman, 


JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organiwatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATICNAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress ard democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimom cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 
Cemetery and Funeral Provisio 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 





DOBPONS. 00 vc cccceccccccces ececccccece 


Amer.Labor Conf. 
Holds Parley 
August 7-8 


The Labor Confer- 
ence of International Affairs will 
hold a conference on Saturday 
and Sunday, August 7 and 8, 1943, 
at Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 
The topic for the Saturday 
sion is The Experience of Europe. 
are Prof. Abba P. 
Lerner of the New School for So- 
cial Research on “Totalitarian vs. 
Democratie Full Employment,” 
and Prof. Adolph F. Sturmthal of 
Columbia University on “Euro- 
peen Labor and the Spectre of 
Unemployment.” 


American 


ses- 


Speakers 


The topie for the Sunday ses- 
The Challenge of Amer- 
ica. Guy BB. Greed, an editor of 
Fortune magazine, will discuss 
“Some Economic Premises for 
Postwar Planning.” Sol Barken, 
Research Director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, will 
speak on “American Labor and 
the Full Employment Problem.” 
Chairman for both sessions will 
be John B. Connors, Director of 
the Workevs Education Bureau. 


sion is 


For reservations and further 
information write to the Amer- 
ican Labor Conference on Inter- 


national Affairs, 9 East 46th St. 











ONE DOLLAR 


PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


For further information 
+ apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L62, ™ 




















Only 50 miles from 


New York Central 


Spend Your Vacation in | 


CAMP EDEN, 


New 


Gold Spring, N. Y. 


York -- 


Trains leaving from 





In Camp Eden yov 


will rest and enjoy. 
beautiful lake -- Orchestra and Dancing every night 
Handball court, tennis court -- A complete social staff 


A most 





75 East Broadway, Room 303. 


For reservations call New York Office: 
1 


GRamercy 5-7994 or write 
REASONABLE RATES } 
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Aldanov Review 


(Continued from Page Three) 

in the autumn and gather the harvest only the 
following summer They are accustomed to wait 
for thf harvest—and there shall be a harvest.” 
Let us hope that this is so. The author himself 
does not doubt it. How the American reader will 
react to his description of European life—this I 
do not know. Marcellus Cockerel, one of the 
heroes of a novel by James says: “If we wretched 
Americans could only say once for all: “Oh, 
Europe be hanged!” we should attend much better 
to our .proper business.” I am afraid that half- 
witted Kings like the Rumanian Ferdinand, pro- 
fessional assassins, corrupted journalists, bribable 
diplomats with their naive Machiavellism and 
with what Houston Peterson so aptly termed 
“Tarzan Idealism,” that all these people so 
numerous in Tedorov’s book will provoke in some 
American readers a relapse into M. Cockerel’s 
moods, Naturally this is no fauit of the author. 

Just for the sake of pedantry, more to live up 
to .y duty as a reviewer, I will note some in- 
significant errors, concerning countries w hich are 
better known to me than the Balkaris. ‘So the 
author could not have heard Clemenceau in the 
Chamber of Representatives in Palais’ Bourbon 
in 1914 (Page 44); this famous statesman at that 
time was neither a member of the Chamber nor 
a minister. Clemenceau lived not on Rué Francois 
Premier (Page 124) but on Rue Franklin. A 
worthy predecessor of the worthy Marshal Pétaii, 
another Marshal (who héwever surrérdered ‘to 
the Gerniaiis not the whole of France but only 
one fortréss and who by the way was sentenced 
to death by the French Military Court, in‘ ac- 
cordance with paragraph 204 of the Military 
Code, for’ “Capitulating and surrendering the 
Fortress ‘of Metz withont uSing al! means of de- 
fense at his command and not filfilling all rules 
of duty and ‘hondér”’), Was called’ not “Bazin” 
(Page 320) but Bazaine, and hi§ treachery’ does 
not refer to 1871 bit to 1870. All these aré trifles. 
In general Kosta Todorov’s memot'y is astonish- 
ing. This book compares very favorably with the 
contemporary Blitzliterature (why isn’t there 
yet a novel on the landing in Sicily?) If every 
human life, told simply and siricerely, is inter- 
esting, this life is doubly so 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
in last Tuesday’s PM: “Hull Vague on U.S. 
Attitude Toward Monarchy in Italy.” 

That “vagueness”—so-called by PM and others 
who show impatience with the several questions 
outlined above—seems to me to be the very 
evidence of the State Departmnt’s, the Presi- 
dent’s, the U.S. Government’s pro-democratic 
policy. 

What else can there be but “vagueness” until 
the Italian people have spoken—if the United 
Nations are to follow the really democratic 
policy of waiting for the Italian people to 
indicate of their own free will which course 
they choose to take? 

The U.S. 
Italy will be 


“ 


attitude toward the monarchy in 
whatever is the Italian people’s 
attitude toward that monarchy. The future of 

Italy, in the final analysis, will be settled in 
Turin, Milan, Rome and Palermo and not in 
Washington, London or Moscow. “The voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” 

e There are some who want to see that decision 
made in Washington, London or Moscow. These 
include elements ranging from the Totalitarian 

Left to the Reactionary Right. Whatever may 
he the differences in that school of thought, they 
share @qually the one thing that marks them 
apart from the honestly democratic world—-a 
distrust of the common people of Italy and a 
dictatorial unwillingness to permit them to 
make their own decisions. 

This attitude ranges from those who want the 
U.S. Government to lend the weight of its 
backing to such persons as Randolfo Pacciardi, 
the commander of the Garibaldi Brigade in the 
Spanish Civil War, who has the support of the 
communists, to those who echo the sentiments 
expressed last Monday by Erie A. Johnston, 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
when he said that he hoped the downfall of 
fascism would mean a return in Italy to a type 
of government “that businessmen the world 
over believe in and support.” 

Another point. of view, distinct 
expressed above, is represented by Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle Jr. and other 
authoritative spokesmen of the State Depart- 
ment with whora I have personally discussed 
the problem in recent months. 

I found no lack of sympathy with the work 
of the Italian undergrotnd in State Department 
circles, nor any lack of appreciation of the value 
of their efforts and the high courage of their 
leaders. 

But it was made clear to me by Mr. Berle 
and the others that the U.S. Government does 
not feel that it is within its province to “give 
power” to anybotly in Italy; that such “giving 
of power” can and will be done only by the 
Italian people. 

The role of the U.S. Government and its 
armed forces in Italy after the armistice has 
been established, it was made plain to me, ex- 
tended only to seeing to it that the fascists do 
not find a backdoor to a return to power and 
that the Italian people are given a free and 
untrammeled opportunity in a democratic man- 
ner to give political power to whomever they 
choose. 

This official 
record. It has 
there y no single 
the U. S. Government 


from those 





attitude is a 
been stated 
objective act on part 
to contradict the record 
or raise suspicions of its honesty. Honest men 
of good will accept the record in good faith 
until there is some evidence to the contrary. 
The mattergf establishing an armistice witt 
the Italian Army is obviously a military prob- 
lem, not a political one. If the Italian Army wil 
obey the orders of Badoglio or the King 
ing down its arms, the American Genera! 01 
American Commander-in-Chief who, refused 
treat with them on a military footing for sucl 
a purpose on the sole grounds that he does no 


matter of public 
many times. And 
the >f 








in lay- 


like their politics would be properly subject to a 
court-martial for the crime against America: 
lives such an attitude would unnecessarily cost. 


The Italian problem will not enter the political 


phase until the military phase is ended. Men of 
good sénse know this and men of good will won't 
confuse the two phases 
In the meantime, obvious good sens¢ 
“keep your shirt on’—none in Washingto 
even the U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s E 
Johnston, shows the slightest inclinat 
the necks of the Italian fascists. And the act 
handing over the sword of surrender will not 
save the King, Badoglio or anyone else from the 
ath of the Italian people—if the Italian peopl 
hold them ¢ulpable. And if we wish to see democ 
racy established in Italy we must begi: Vv let 
ting the Italian people make that decision. Fo 
the making of decisions by the people is the stuff 


democracy feeds on, 


Faded datticadnaiataanaia tate: tentinemenatetentedll 


Italian Underground 


(Continued from Page Four) 
draft would, given the altitude, scatter even the ashes 
as they rose in the chimney, for sometimes even burnéd 
paper can preserve makings indications. 

I roamed around the rest of the day without losing 
sight of our niding place. My mouth was sour and 
even the cigarettes had lost their usual flavor. TI tid 
to clear my throat a couple of times with a swallow of 
acquavit, but it did not work. The emotional impact 
of the first evidences of Pietro’s hysteria had worn off. 
Now I merely observed my companion, looking at him 
as from afar. 

Under these circumstances, I was no longer acting 
for myselr but for the group. Enrieo, the friend, had 
continued to exist until the moment he had put his 
hands on the shoulders of his compagion, Pietro. Then 
Enrico had had to start thinking as one of us. 

I followed Josette’s maneuvers easily enough. Toward 
six in the afternoon, while Pietro, overcome by aléohol 
and weariness, had fallen asleep, the young woman 
went inte miy little cubbyhole where I kept my books. 
I could hear her rapidly leafing through them in the 
belief that perhaps she would run acrdéss some of our 


documents. I went upstairs silently and surprised 
her at it. 
“What are you looking for, Signorina? Are you look- 


ing for some dried flowers of thought in the pages of 
my books? 

She Was not even ruffled and, instead of answering, 
askéd mé if I wished to go down to the town of S.’. 
where ‘She had bought an inn: Pietro had already been 
offered the job of inn-keeper. I could do something 
around the place, too... just the thing . . . bookkeeper. 
(Perhaps because I had ‘caught her red- handed!) 

I, t00, did not ansWer at once. Instead, I made one 
last attempt to save something of the situation which 
seemed riishing headlong to an ugly conclusion. 

“Let us be perfectly frank. Otherwise the whole set- 
up may make one of us-see red. Let us try to under- 
Stand each other. . . . One can hide pheasants in these 
hitches. Tonight, I’ll take you down to the other side 
of the frontier myself.” 

“What a boy!” she answered, laughing, and ran to 
wake Pietro, because the evening was creeping up the 
mountainside by now. 

When Pietro came in, staggering, with his 
end, he looked at once toward the hiding place. 

We ate our bread and cheese together, talking of 
various things. Every so often the woman forgot to 

ut on her foreign accent: the silence of thé evening 
drawing in began to intimidate her. As our meal ended, 
Pietro began a game of false and unctuous ¢éordiality 
toward me. His eyes avoided my face. 

“Enrico, would you go as far as the first fork, to 
see if the way’s clear? That’s only a little way.” 

Something is going on here, I thought, as I went 
out by the main door. So soon as I was outside, I 
stopped instinctively to listen. I was struck’ bythe 
characteristic sound of the stove lid. I rushed back, 
but the door was locked from inside. I kicked in a 
low window and ran to the exposed hiding place. I 
stopped a second. My breathing seemed to fill the room. 
They had fled by the little door through the pantry, 
with the documents. And as soon as I had grasped 
the situation, I recrossed the room and went out through 
the same window, taking my gun with me. 

[To he concluded] 


NMU Convention 


(Continued from Page Two) 

is what the SIU struck for in the fall of 1941 
Curran and company finked on that strike ard 
called it ‘fa bum beef.” Now, two years later, 
they raise the cry as if it were something new 
that they had just thought up. No, the SIU 
didn’t get a $250 bonus out of that strike, but it 
won an increase, and has won several increases 
all of which were passed on to the NMU 
The present bonus rate is 
exclusive result of the SIU 
struggle. Any future boosts will be due to the 
same cause, and not to any wind from Curran. 

Curran and Company give lip-service to these 
demands, but it is only lip-service for they have 


hair on 


since 
by the shipowners, 
the direct and 


no real intention of fighting for their reali- 
zation. 
The NMU method makes impossible the win- 


sing of any concessions from the shipowners. 

The seamen know from long and bitter ex- 
perience that the only way to get higher wages 
and hours is by conducting relentless 
and uncompromising struggle aboard the ships 
und on the waterfront. 


shorter 


But to the Communists, “strixe” is a horrid 
word. They have no plans for union struggle. 
They have, therefore, no plans for winning 
vetter wages and conditions. To the principles 


of unionism, to the welfare of the seamen, they 


give lip-service and nothing else. 


FDR, Wallace Talks 


(Continued from Page One) 
international cartels at odds with us could wipe 
nut ONY markets and sow the seeds of war. 

a e know that imperialistic freebooters using 
U States as a base can make another 
var inevitable. 

“The average man of America knows that we 
can make and consume all the goods which make 


the 


Tnited 


for a higher standard of living. He wants and 
he must have a job, enough to eat and wear, 
decent shelter, his own home and automobile, 
and a chance to educate his children. 


“Tf we are to mobilize peace production in the 
service of all the people we must completely 





turn away from searcity economics. Too many 
rpcrations have made money by holding in- 
€ ns out of use, by holding up prices and by 


tting 


ting down production. 

“Labe ” is beginning to part in en- 
lightening the public. It is beginning to make 
‘rystal-clear that 97 per cent of labor has co- 
yperated 100 per cent with our Government in 
he war effort 


do its 


“And so I say, let that group which can show 

more comprehensive effort throw the first 
stone at labo} 

“The people of America know that the second 

ep toward fascism is the destruction of labor 


inions. There are midget Hitlers here who con- 








in ’ labor. There are other dema- 
gogues blind to the errors of every other group 





> labor, but... 


CP Out to Wreck ALP 


(Continued from Page One) 


though the Guild has a 














membership of more 
than 6,000. The tight little Communist-line ma- 
chine that dominates membership meetings ran 
? gnsnod er the ¢ I 
These actions by small Communist-line 
ns that d the City CIO Council and 
‘ al CIO Ce \ vy cils aiding the 
so-called left-wing ALP lisrupt the Labor 
Party, are j ardizing lab nity, and will be 
a major setba CIO pol action na- 
ynal Th ss of the Communist-line 
unions in using the CIO name in the Labor 
Party pr ul ea the destruction of 
labor most powerful political weapon today, 


solid core of 400,000 votes 
the balance of power in New York, 


party that has a 


and holds 
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N his latest book, “Reflections on the Revolution 

of Our Time” (Viking), Harold J. Laski deals 
with a subject that:is big and fascinating, but 
also complex and uncompleted to such a degree 
that only a very wise or very lucky man could 
hope to analyze it now in terms that will seem 
acceptable ten or twenty years hence. The con- 
trast between the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries is already written large in the devasta- 
tions of air bombing that have spared nothing 
from the mud huts of Chinese peasants to the 
proud cultural monuments of Europe, in the 
record of two global,wars and many violent revo- 
lutions, in the amazing number of persons who 
have perished or have been uprooted by war and 
internal dislocation. 

If the necrologue of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury could be compiled, if all the corpses of two 
World Wars could rise from the dead and join 
hands with the innumerable civilian victims of 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini and the Japanese mili- 
tarists one of the mightiest hosts ever assembled 
on this planet would be the result. Then it would 
be brought home, even to relatively sheltered 
Americans, that it is our misfortune, and our 
challenge, to live in an age of almost unprece- 
dented organized violence, an age comparable 
with the barbarian invasions of the Roman Empire 
or the Mongol sweep over Eastern Europe. 

Harold Laski brings to the consideration of 
eur age an imaginative mind, a style that is 
brilliant in its better passages, a considerable 
stock of learning in the history of the British 
and French Revolutions. But he is handicap- 
ped by certain doctrinaire preconceptions 
that lead him, in this writer’s opinion, to 
undervalue very seriously the importance of 

‘liberty of thought and expression, and to 

certain errors of proportion and perspective 

in his comments on the Soviet Union. 
% * a 

DO not know Mr. Laski personally, but I have 

always mentally bracketed him with the late 
Lord Halifax, father of the present British Am- 
bassador to the United States. The association 
of a man who likes to play the role of a left-wing 
critic in the ranks of Labor with a Tory High 
Churchman may seem curious. 

But there was an amusing similarity between 
Laski’s attitude toward Russian Communism and 
the elder Lord Halifax’s attitude toward the 
Roman Catholic Church. Both yearned wistfully 
for union with an organization that, by its very 
nature, would accept union only on its own terms. 
Just when Laski would have made up his mind 
that the stage was set for union of British labor 
with Russian Communism there would always be 
some new atrocity in Russia that would upset 
his hopes. 

This is one illustration of the abstract doctri- 
naire quality in Laski’s thinking that makes him 
an unreliable guide on many questions. Another 
illustration was a communication which he pub- 
lished at the time of the fall of Tobruk in the 
summer of 1942, suggesting that this military 
defeat was largely the fault of the British 
economic system. The British system has not 
q changed appreciably during the last year and it 

is doubtful whether General Montgomery is any 
more enamored of social reconstruction on Laski’s 
principles than his less fortunate predecessors. 
But Tobruk and all North Africa have been won 
since certain simple Mosaic military conditions 
were fulfilled: better generalship, more men, more 
and better tanks and airplanes. 

Laski is more realistic about Russia in this 
book than he has been in some of his other writ- 
ings. What he has to say about the Soviet attack 
on Finland is straight thinking and straight 
speaking: 


oad 


“Every item in the Soviet adventure in 
Finland coincided in character with that Fas 
cist technique of aggression upon which, for 
} six years, the Soviet Government had been 
j foremost in heaping execration. There was 
the same manufacture of frontier incidents; 
there was the same denunciation of the con- 
stituted goverrment as a band of robbers and 
reactionaries; there was the same insistence 
that a peaceful and friendly people consti- 
tuted a threat of outrage.” 
The book contains suggestive analysis of the 














Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Of Laski and the Revolution of Our Time 








psychology that leads to purges and terrorism, 
some interesting parallels between the religious 
fanaticism of the seventeenth century Puritans 
and the politico-intellectual fanaticism of modern 
Communists and an excellent summary of one 
aspect of the Communist dictatorship in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

“The cult of Stalin, indeed, has become a 
veritable religion, with the Politbureau as a 
College of Cardinals, and the secret police 
acting as inquisitors for a Bolshevik Pope. 
Deviation from orthodoxy is, as in a militant 
religion, punished by imprisonment or death.” 
But in other passages the author lapses into 

comment on Soviet conditions that is fancifully 
far removed from reality. Take the following de- 
scription of the running of a Soviet factory: 

“The rules of an enterprise are not made 
at the discretion of an employer who owns 
it, and who can run it, subject only to the 
limits a trade-union can impose, in his own 
way and for his own purposes. The rules are 
genuinely the outcome of a real discussion 
in which men and management participate.” 


HIS idyllic picture completely ignores the 

tremendous pressure on the individual worker 
that inevitably is created when government, man- 
agement and the trade-union are all under the 
control of a single agency, the Communist Party. 
The most important decisions affecting wages, 
hours, piecework rates, etc., are often taken by 
the Communist Party leadership and then im- 
posed on the workers through the machinery 
created by simultaneous Communist control of 
the Soviet Government, the organs of industrial 
administration and the trade-unions. 

For a man who has spent his life in the 
study of labor movements Mr. Laski seems 
strangely insensitive to what might seem an 
obvious fact. A trade-union where the leader- 
ship is responsible to the rank-and-file and 
may be displaced by a free election offers in- 
finitely more protection to the interests of its 
members than a trade-union where the leader- 
ship is responsible to a ruling political party. 
When Mikhail Tomsky, for many years head of 

the Soviet trade-union organization, objected to 
some of the sacrifices that were being imposed on 
the workers, to some of the speed-up methods 
that were being put into effect, he had no chance 
to state his ideas publicly and appeal to the 
Soviet trade-union members to support or reject 
his leadership. He had just two alternatives: to 
go through with a public confession performance 
or to shoot himself. He chose the latter. 

Mr. Laski is unwilling or unable to realize that 
it is not only in the technique of attacking Fin- 
land that a significant parallelism can be found 
between Communist and Fascist methods. And 
he falls into the familiar Communist-Fascist 
practice of disparaging the significance and 
reality of the liberty which the individual enjoys 
under a democratic system. Here his own .ex- 
perience refutes his own theory. A keen and un- 
compromising critic of many contemporagy polit- 
ical and economic institutions, he has enjoyed the 
widest publicity for his views in books, articles 
and lectures, both in Great Britain and in 
America. Which is entirely as it should be. But 
this fact does deflate some of his more extreme 
contentions about suppression of criticism in a 
“capitalist democracy.” And it makes one a little 
anxious as to the fate of the nonconformist in the 
planned order which Mr. Laski seems to regard 
as the ideal solution for the crisis of our times. 
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In My Opinion 

That Russia is no real place, but a 
myth of the life celestial, to her worship- 
pers, is shown by the unction with which 
they keep on calling her “Soviet Russia,” 
the Seviet Union,” “the Soviets,” or just 
The Soviet.” There have been no Soviets 
in actual Russia Stalin abolished 
them, together with the last of the Old 
Bolsheviks, in 1938. 

MAX EASTMAN, 
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NO TRUCK WITH FASCISM 

HE country has every reascn to be deeply 

content with the President’s Wednesday 
night pronouncement. Experience has taught 
us that it is a long way from words to works. 
We have reason to be especially sceptical of 
high ideals expressed in the midst of battle. 
But when the President says, “We w! permit 
no vestige of fascism to remain,” we are in- 
clined to take him at his word. 

We are inclined to think, at least, that it 
is intention—and Winston Churchill’s—to do 
as much as can be done by military pressure 
to remove the fascist way of doing things from 
conquered countries. That will be far from 
taking care of “the last vestiges.” But it will 
go as far a: outside force can go. Armies can- 
not work psychological and political miracles. 

The President seemed less alarmed than Mr. 
Churchill at the prcspect of popular disorder. 

‘e sees, apparently, less importance in the 
transitional government and has more faith in 
the will of the Italian people. His expressions 
of faith have been quickly followed by General 
Eisenhower’s direct appeals to the population. 
Evidently the President’s address is closely 
tied in with actual policy. 

His five-point program for the rehabilitation 
of our soldiers is a master stroke of leader- 
ship. No one can object to it. All patriotic 
motives put power behind it. But if we provide 
jobs and social security for 10,000,000 soldiers, 
we are well on the way to accepting the idea 
of jobs and security for all. In this project the 
Commander and Chief and the New Deal 
President are combined. 

The longest, toughest part of the road lies 
ahead, The real battles remain to be fought. 
And this is just as true of political rehabili- 
taticn as it is of military conquest. There will 
be many Badoglios to deal with before our job 
is done. But the President has solemnly given 
a promise: “No truck with Fascism.” 


THE RISING STOCK OF WALLACE 
i times like these personalities may have 
crucial importance. No country ever has 
enough really good men. At least, no country 
ever has enough good men who can get to the 
top. Qualities which make for success in 
politics seem most often to be coupled with 
mediocre talents and character. 

Since the New Deal originated and was de- 
veloped in the Democratic Party, it is im- 
portant that new and strong personalities 
should be developed there to carry it on. Both 
the President and the party have suffered from 
the southern leadership of this ancient organi- 
zation. It was the New Deal which gave both 
votes and meaning to the party, but in the 
Senate all of the party leaders are anti-New 
Dealers, It is a situation fraught with danger. 
For it is in the Senate that we normally expect 
new men to come to the top. The Byrds, the 
Cannallys and the Georges who have attained 
reputations in the upper chamber are not the 
men who can be expected to lead the party or 
the nation onward. 

Under these circumstances, the country has 
been rather pathetically straining its eyes for 
the emergence of a good, honest, reliable and 
politically possible New Deal leader. One hope- 
ful aspirant after another has risen above the 
horizon and slowly faded. It is this situation 
which creates the importance which now at- 
taches to the person of Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace. 

Six months ago Mr. Wallace’s star was ris- 
ing. His heart was conspicuously in the right 
place. His addresses and writings had the 
right note. He was sincerely on the right side. 
He was for a New Deal both at home and 
abroad. But slowly he seemed to lose his hold 
on the popular imagination. One heard the 
remark that a good heart is not enough. A 
feeling went round that the man was an 
idealist in the wrong sense, that his goodness 
was vitiated by mysticism. And even those 
who admired him most for high purposes be- 
gan to feel that he lacked the essentials re- 
quired for political success. In the tough field 
of American politics a man must not only be 
good. He must be able to put his goodness 
over. 





During the past four weeks there has been 
a sensational upturn in the Vice-President’s 
standing. The opinion of him has been re- 
versed in millions of minds. The gentle mystic 
who wants a quart of milk on every doorstep 
has suddenly turned into a magnificent fighter. 
And if there is one thing that this nation 
loves better than all others it is the qualities 
of a fighting man. We liked Cleveland, Wilson 
and the two Roosevelts because—in the presi- 
dential chair or out of it—they could stand up 
and hand it out and also take it. Henry A. 
Wallace seems suddenly to shine with this 
quality, and we begin to like him. 

In the fight against Jesse Jones and all 
those whom he represents, Mr. Wallace seemed 
—in part—to be standing up against the 
President himself. But business-as-usual had 
gone too far. It was hindering the war ef- 
fort too much. Mr. Wallace considered drag- 
ging it into the open a matter of duty. 
Shouting out boldly, as he did, might easily 
have wrecked his career. But he didn’t pull 
a punch. The quality of the act and the 
quality of the man were emphasized by the 
sequel. The President punished the Vice-Presi- 
dent by hacking down the Board of Economic 
Warfare. A smaller man would have shriveled 
away. But Mr. Wallace could take the blow 
squarely and stand up under it. After the 
experience he stood taller and straighter than 
before, 

Then came Sunday’s Detroit speech. This 
address is a fine example of high good sense 
distilled into plain American speech. The man 
is talking about difficult problems. He is 
sketching in general terms what we must do 
to get full production and employment after 
the war. He gives the impression of a man 
who—if he does not know all the answers— 
knows where the right answers lie and how 
to reach them. He was addressing a great 
audience of working men, but there is not in 
the entire address a line of the usual political 
bunk. The man did not insult his hearers by 
talking down. He gave the impression that 
their language and ways of thinking are his 
own. Though he was addressing trade union 
members, he did not assail their employers. 
excepting for fascistic and _ imperialistic 
groups, his remarks on the thinking and pur- 
poses of business organizations were character- 
ized by moderation and gocd sense. And there 
was no lack of deft phrases, of the ability to 
wrap an important point in a quick, sharp 
sentence, 

Right now Henry A. Wallace is conspicu- 
ously at the head of the New Deal forces of 
this country. The President is running a war. 
In most respects he has done such a conspicu- 
ously good job, that we can forgive him if he 
does not at all times and in every respect come 
up to his own standard with regard to domestic 
affairs. He is becoming more and more the 
Commander in Chief—less and less the people’s 
leader of domestic reform. Within these past 
few weeks Henry A. Wallace—by the exhibi- 
tion of positive qualities rather than by any 
exertion of political cleverness —has been 
filling the place left vacant. 





A COLORED MAN AND A WHITE MAN 
ie a deep sense the slave is responsible for 

slavery and the victim for the crime. But 
it was in no such philosophical sense that 
Prosecutor William E. Dowling, raised to na- 
tional prominence by the Detroit riots, lays 
the blame for attacks on Negroes at the door 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The responsibility of 
this respected and comparatively conservative 
organization is like that of union leaders for 
strikes. Its members stand up for the under- 
dog, call attention to injustice, try to right 
palpable wrongs. If no one did that, it is true 
that riots might be postponed, but they would 
come—and their coming would be far more 
violent and destructive. 

The raucous outburst of the responsible 
legal official of the great Michigan city goes 
far to show where the trouble lies. The Mayor 
appointed an able and representative Commit- 
tee on Interracial Peace. This committee 
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asked for a grand Jury investigation to assign 
blame and point the way to amelioration. This 
temperate suggestion was met by Mr. Dewl- 
ing’s intemperate outburst. 

In the meantime Walter White, national 
secretary of the NAACP, shows the superiority 
of at least one colored man to one white man. 
He calmly offers to submit evidence of specific 
crimes committed during the riots. He is 
following the way of what we please to call 
Anglo-Saxon law and order. Prosecutor Dowl- 

“ing, on the other hand, speaks like a mobster 
rather than as a representative of the law. 
Which one—of these two—represents the great 
American tradition? 





FAILURE OF INFORMATION 


]‘ the matter of tools for spreading informa- 

tion the world is far better equipped than 
ever before. The radio, the newspapers, and 
the movies have all within recent years vastly 
increased their resources and their range. 
Their technological means of gathering ma- 
terials and placing them before the public have 
been amazingly improved. 

In a superficial sense our great publicity 
agencies are doing a magnificent job. Never 
before was there such reporting of attacks, 
battles, bombings, destruction and morale. The 
broadcasts, news reports, moving pictures and 
the books following with unexpected prompt- 
ness keep us almost hour by hour in touch with 
the swift-moving events on ccuntless distant 
fronts. We see the political and military 
leaders strut their stuff. The joys and suffer- 
ings of far-off populations are brought inti- 
mately to our ears and eyes. 

And yet, one who regards the long course of 
events since the time when Mussolini marched 
on Rome must acknowledge that in this country 
the chief failure has been that of information. 
We have seen what has happened, but have 
understood too little of why it happened. When 
Japan attacked China, when Italy attacked 
Abyssinia, when the Franco forces attacked 
republican Spain, our people had no idea what 
these things meant to them. Our educational 
system had not prepared our people for under- 
standing of such events. The radio, the news- 
papers and the moving-pictures gave too super- 
ficial an account. So we had legions of honest 
isolationists. So we have—even now—millions 
of persons who have practically no idea of 
what the shooting is all about. 

One thing definitely wrong is that there 
is too much pussyfooting in moving-pictures 
and radio broadcasts. The expensive and tech- 
nically beautiful moving-picture production 
For Whom the Bell Tolls is a case in point. 
In the cutting cf the script for this picture the 
American people were treated like babies or 
imbeciles. The book pictures a fight against 
fascists and tells boldly the part played by 
Communists. Who the Fascists are and what 
Communists have done is important news in 
these days. The picture was emasculated of 
meaning. 

The radio is commonly kept so pure as to 
be puerile. Non-partisanship and non-contro- 
versialism are sure to end in nonsense. Ex- 
cepting for an occasional] forum program there 
is a complete lack of lustiness and realism 
about radio reporting and comment. Practi- 
cally all of the voices that come out of the re- 
ceiving set maintain their sugary sound and 
sugary sentiments so consistently that it is 
difficult to tell where the commercial ends and 
the news begins. In the midst of the bitterest 
military and ideological struggle which the 
world has known these men talk like star 
pupils of Dale Carnegie. Nobody but the devil 
and a Hitler or Mussolini brings down a ring- 
ing denunciation. 

In both these important fields of public re- 
lations—radio and the moving picture—there 
is far too little independence. There is almost 
a complete lack of straight shooting. Hardly 
ever a speaker comes clean with what he knows 
and thinks. We have laughs and thrills. For 
those we are thankful. But if for twenty years 
the public had not been treated as a con- 
tinental kindergarten, we should be far better 
able now to deal with this difficult world. 
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A By-Product of the Wallace-Jones 
Affair — Streamline theGov'tAgencies 


danger in President Roosevelt’s 
frequent practice of filling admin- 
istrative posts as the payment of 
political debts instead of filling 
such jobs -with efficient admin- 
istrators and professional ex- 
perts. It isn’t surprising that the 
“passion for anonymity” and a 


From NAT COLEMAN 


To the Editor: 

The Wallace-Jones fracas high- 
lights several important problems 
of the home-front. For it’s much 
more than a personal squabble, 
and there’s more involved than 
the basic difference in social out- 
look of the two men, though that 
may be the main issue at the 
moment, 

In a sense this most recent con- 
troversy on the banks of the 
Potomac brings home to roost the 
results of simply creating gov- 
ernment agency after agency 
whenever new problems arise. 
And many of them created with- 
out an adequate statement of 
scope and responsibilities, headed 
by individuals appointed with an 
eye on the party machine and 
the votes. We’ve seen innum- 
erable agencies created with fre- 
quent duplication of work, over- 
lapping authority, and the pos- 
sibilities of one hamstringing the 
other. 

If the President had sufficient 
faith in Henry Wallace to appoint 
him as chief of the Board of 
Economic Welfare, and Wallace 
proved his administrative abil- 
ities as Secretary of Agriculture, 
then it would seem logical that 
the necessary funds for the im- 
portant work of the BEW should 
have been made easily available. 

It is a strange thing, indeed, 
that Jesse Jones of the 
struction Finance 
should be able to veto or delay 
the BEW program developed by 


Recon- , 
Corporation * 


experts. If the BEW program 
was to be dependent upon the 
RFC for its fulfillment, and if 
the RFC was to independently 
carry out some economic warfare 
functions, then why the establish- 
ment of the BEW as a separate 
agency ? 

And while angry 
thick and fast in Washington, 
the Byrnes-Baruch committee 
only recently established with so 
much fanfare, sits by idly. It was 
generally understood at the time 
of this committee’s creation that 
it was to straighten out difficul- 
ties among the agencies . 

Of course there are those who 
continuously raise a fuss over the 
New Deal bureaucracy and the 
Washington bureaucrats. And 
their solution? It’s usually a 
simple one, the smashing of the 
bureaucracy by the dismantling 
of the agencies. Yet most intelli- 
gent observers realize that in 
our complicated industrial society 
where social regulations and con- 
trols are necessary for the com- 
mon welfare, there’s no getting 
away from the establishment of 


words fly 


a permanent government appa- 
ratus. 
It’s interesting to note that 


Senator Taft, a conservative of 
no mean repute himself, cau- 
tioned the new: Congress at the 
beginning of this year against a 


headlong attack upon every 
Washington bureau, for it was 


understood that the success of 
such an attack could have only 
brought chaos. And very few in 


America, even among our rabid 
howlers against all bureaucracy, 
would want to return to the sim- 
ple agrarian-township society of 
the day before yesterday, a so- 
ciety where social controls and a 
large government apparatus were 
largely unnecessary. ' 

This fracas in Washington 
brings to the fore the necessity 
of revamping and streamlining 
the federal agencies, of reducing 
the possibilities of overlapping 
authority and hamstringing, by 
clear statements of the scope of 
each agency and the delegation of 
full responsibility within that 
field. 

It also brings to the fore the 


feeling of social responsibility— 
characteristics of good adminis- 
trators in a democracy—have so 
often been lacking among our 
Washington chiefs. 

If we’re to continue as a dem- 
ocratic country it will be neces- 
sary for us to go much further 
along the lines of social legisla- 
tion and controls. But no matter 
how well intentioned such plans 
may be, they’re bound to go hay- 
wire if the government agencies 
created for the purpose of their 
execution veto the work of one 
another and pull in all directions. 
“The best laid plans of mice and 
WOE sas” 
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